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NEW FRENCH B 
Kuhn’s Elements of Spoken French. 50 cents 
For high and Secondarp Schools 
By Maurice N. Kuun, B. és L, (University of 
Paris), Tutor in French in Harvard University. y 
Histoires d’Animaux. Selected from A. Dumas, with notes, illustrations, 
vocabularies, and imitative exercises. 
Can be used with any grammar or reader. 12mo, cloth, 190 pages. 60 cents. 
This is a short and unique method of learning to speak French and modery French quihers, 
mmar, notes, and vocabulary. 
to speak it correctly. It consists of twenty lessons, in which all ele- 12mo, cloth, 127 pages. 50 cents. 
mentary sounds, after having been analyzed carefully and accurately, First French Reading Book and Grammar. [llustrated, with grammar 
are grouped together according to their phonetic similarities, regard- oth, 
less of spelling. In this way each lesson is an exercise in pronun- Second French Reading Book and Grammar. Illustrated, with grammar 
\ lessons, vocabulary, and exercises in composition. 
ciation, and in illustration of one particular sound. Following this 12mo, cloth, 156 pages. 50 cents. 
is a short lesson in reading, in which the sounds already learned be- First Conversational French Reader. Illustrated, with table of irregular 
t f é which eae d lif By this verbs, notes, and vocabulary. Short selections precede a complete one-act | 8 
come parts of sentences ‘which relate to everyday ile. y play, and the piéce de résistance: Ma premic¢re visite & Paris. Illustrated by 
method the student soon acquires a vocabulary which is very large 18 views of public buildings and a plan of the city. 
and which is possible in no other way. 
Teachers are invited to write for further information 
ai : i concerning these books, and a catalogue describing more 
Send price in stamps and receive a copy of this book. than 1,000 text-books and reference works. . . . . 
Further information on request. Correspondence invited. agent: 
3 LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
AMERICAN BOOK COSIPANY  g1-+93 Fifth Avenue, New York 
NEw YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOosTON 44, Beacon 


LEADING COMMON SCHOOL TEXTS. Just Published 
Southworth’s Essentials of Arithmetic. PR AK TISCHER LE HRG ANG 


A two-book series, in harmony with modern methods. 


Southworth & Goddard’s First Lessons in Language ; Fur den Unterricht der Deutschen Sprache 
ann Elements of Composition and Grammar. : Von HERMANN SCHULZE 
A complete course in English from the third grade to the High School. Vor. Direktor des Instituts fiir Sprachen zu New York 
Ellis’s Young People’s History of Our Country. 12mo, Cloth, 208 Pages, $1.00 
One of the best. Comprehensive. Fascinating. What 1s the a week of Are not by 
German Grammars, and for the Conversation Method several very gooc s and readers? Certainly, 
Educational System of Round-Hand Vertical Writing. there are plenty; but in the Grammars the reading exercises are not arranged in such a way that the 
Characterized by artistic Excellence and Simplicity. teacher can develop the lesson by and AY the al 
a logical development of grammatical rules, a6 well as exercises for translation referring to these rules 
Tilden’s Commercial Geography. are lacking. The purpose of this book is to unite both. 
For High Schools, Academies, and Business Colleges. Copies sent for examination. Complete catalogue of all foreign books when requested. 
For full particulars concerning any of the above texts write to WI LLIAM fe J EN Kl NS Publ isher 
THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO., 851 and 853 "Sixth Avenue Sins York 


RIDGETON, N. J., July 14, 1900. The more | examine them (Nichols’s Graded Lessons in 
Arithmetic), the more I Jike them. I do not hesitate to name them as the best books | 
have examined -- best adapted to the needs of our schools. The order for them has been 


placed with our supply committee. : (Signed) NELSON L. RORAY, 
NICHOLS’S GRADED LESSONS, Books II. to VIII. — a book for each school q mae Chil 
year —are successful. Copies for examination will be sent for 15 ceuvts each. { THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston—New York—Chicago. 

Here are fifty classes of workers in whose occupations a knowledge of 

drawing is of special advantage : — fst there are so many classes of workers to whom 
Artists. Engravers rae Modelmakers. drawing is of special advantage, how important 
Astronomers. Farm implement mofrs. Yavigators. 
Boat-builders. Fashion-plate makers. Opticians. _ it is that they should all be provided with the pen- 
Boilermakers. Furniture manufacturers. Patent solicitors. é 
cil that is best adapted to their several wants. 
Botanists. Iliustrators. 
Carpenters. Inventors. ublishers. 
Canta manufacturers. Iron-workers. The Dixon Company make over 700 different 
Chemists. Landscape gardeners. Sculptors. 
Civil Gagioners. Labterers: : Shoe manufacturers. _ kinds of lead pencils, so that no matter what partic- 
Clock-makers. Lithographers. Sign painters. . 
Comsngetars. Machinery mafre. on es a ular kind of drawing you are interested in, they can 
Decorators. Map and chart-makers. 
Designers. * Mechanics. Surveyors. : i]: urpose. 
Drapembkiers. Military officers. Te aederator. | Supply you with the best pencils for the purp 
Electrical engineers. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.,, Jerszy City, N. J. 
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SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. NY. CO. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


HAVE JUST GAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, 2t Paris. 


This is the highest prize ever awarded to a 
pen-maker, and no other pen-maker has it. 


Gillott has always taken the Highest Prize. 


THE MAGAZINE 


@ucation & 


records th reful repared utter- 
ances of of the educators 


It is the oldest of the high-class edacationa! monthly 
magazines. Fully up to date. It should be within 
reach of every teacher who recognizes the fact that 
teaching is a great profession and not a mere “make- 
shift” to get a tiving. 

Librarians shoulda include Education in their lists 
for the benefit of teachers and of others who would 
keep abreast of the be<t educational thought. Univer- 
sally commended by highest educational authorities 
$3.00 a year, 35 cents a copy. Sample copy for six 2. 
cent sta Series of “Symposiums,” ’, leading 
Educators, on Problems Confronting the (1) College, 
(2) Normal Schoul, (3) Academy, (4) High School. (5) 
Our Public Schools at Opening of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, in June to December nos. of Education. 


KASSON & PALMER, Publishers, 
50 Bromfield Street, Roston, Mass. 


YOUNG MAN can make .$60 per 
month and expenses. Permanent position. 
uick for particulars- 


rience unnecessary. Write 
ts., Philadelphia, Pa, 


LARK & Co.,4th and Locust 


than a picture of it in some book. 


The Maynard Zoological 
Synoptical School Collection. 


A collection of mounted animals, showing types from the lowest to the 
highest forms, nicely displayed in eighteen or more boxes. 
grand synopsis, a procession of animal life, and shows at a glance how 
life has gradually evolved. Better for students to see the real animal 


It gives a 


These collections are prepared only by 


Wm. D. McPHERSON, 
South Framingham, Mass. 


Formerly assistant to, and now successor to, C. J. MAYNARD. 


INCORPORATED 18s. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 


HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 


TEN YEARS’ 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insuranca Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


PROGRESS. 


Percentage 

1889. 1899. Gains. of Gains. 

Premium Income $1,913,230.88 $4,405,954.03 $2,492,723.15 130.29 
Income from Interest and Rents 505, 125.90 981,189.54 476,063.64 94.25 
TOTAL, «© «© « « $2,418,356.78 $5,387,143.57 $2,968,786.79 122.76 
Asseis. « « « $10,415,817.64 $23,819,937.17 $13,404,119.53 128.69 
Amount Insured . . . « $56,320,503.00 $123,980,438.00 $67,659,935.00 120.13 


Since its organization The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company has paid to its policy holders 


in Death Claims, $58,864,373.12 Endowments Matured, $3,144,732.00 Dividends, $8,879,224.63 


Assets, Dec. 30, 1 899, -$23,8 1 9,937.1 7 Liabilities, $21 »835,1 14. 54 Surplus, $1 »984,822.63 
AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


When corresponding with advertisers pl e ti 


this paper. 


Under the auspices of 


Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association, 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, 
BOSTON, 
Oct. 1 to Oct. 27, 1900, 


10 A. M, to 10 P, M. Daily. 


STUPENDOUS MUSICAL ATTRACTIONS 
For the Closing Week — Oct. 22 to 27. 


The Biggest and Best Musical Concerts Ever 
Given in Boston. 


Reserved Seats must be obtained 
at Paul Revere entrance... . 


Specially Designed Souvenir Spoons 
Representing Sousa, Fanciulli, and Victor Herbert. 
The first ladies purchasing admission tickets 
are given three of these spoons, the second 50 two, 
the third 500 one each. 3,000 spoons given away 


daily. 
Admission, 25 Cents. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 
and Magnetism 


HYPNOTISM taught privately. 


1 2¢. for 112 page book. Sample magazine free. 
60s Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


PARKHURST EPIGRAMS. 


In a paper for young men in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Dr. Parkhurst 
gave brilliant emphasis to his text, ““The 
Stuff That Makes Young Manhood,” by 
the frequent employment of forcible 
epigrams: — 

Putting a buttercup to school will not 
graduate it a butterfly, even if it is a very 
good school. Its only wholesome ambi- 
tion will be to be as good as it can asa 
buttercup. 

I have watched a good many brooding 
hens, but I never saw one facilitate the 
hatching process by pecking the shell. 
The chick on the inside will get out if he 
is worth it. 

More men are injured by having 
things made easy for them than by hav- 
ing their path beset with difficulties, for 
it encourages them to stay themselves on 
circumstances, whereas their supreme 
reliance needs to be on their own per- 
sonal stuff. 

Young men are constantly worrying 
lest they be failures and nonentities. 

Every man will count for all he is 
worth. 

There is as much a‘science of success 
as there is a science of hydraulics. 

The less a young man talks about luck 
and untowardness of circumstances, and 
the coquettishness of popular favor, and 
the like, the better for him and for the 
world to which he owes himself. Every 
nan will have all the power he earns, 
and the power that he has will tell, not 
because people like it or like him, but 
because it is power. 

Personal pressure can no more be 
hooted down, or voted down, or argued 
out of existence, than can the push of 
the wind or the pull of the moon. If 
you weigh a ton, you will exert a ton’s 
pressure, 

There is, probably, such a thing as 
genius, although ninety-nine hundredths 
of it is doubtless the name which lazy 
people give to results which others have 
earned by hard work in those hours 
when the lazy people themselves were 
either sleeping or wishing. they could 
gain it without toiling for it. 

There is faculty enough in almost any- 
body to become genius, if only all that 
faculty were lumped, , 


We are more likely to find a good des- 
tiny by going afoot than by riding. 

The world cares very little for experts, 
and the course of events is only infin- 
itesimally determined by them 

The man whose entire capical is one 
of enthusiasm will be conspicuous for his 
abundance of torch, at the same time 
lacking the timber which the torch exists 
primarily to enkindle. 

Sowing still antedates reaping, and the 
amount sowed determines pretty closely 
the size of the harvest. 

Empty barns in October are the logical 
sequence of empty furrows in spring. 
The young man may as well understand 
that there are no gratuities in this life, 
ee that success is never reached “across 
ots.” 


ILLINOIS STATE CERTIFICATES. 


Under date of September 1, State Super- 
intendent Bayliss sent out circulars of in- 
formation respecting the examinations to 
be given applicants for state teachers’ cer- 
tificates. The examinations will be held 


August 6 to 9, 1901, at the department of 
public instruction, Springfieid, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Champaign, and the 
state normal schools at Normal, Carbon- 
dale, Dekalb, Charleston, and Macomb. 
Copies of the circular may be obtained 
of the state superintendent or of any 
county superintendents. 

The conditions attending the examina- 
tions, in almost all instances, are practi- 
cally the same as those in effect in previ- 
ous years. The custom of announcing 
special work in certain subjects will not 
be followed this year. The rules and pro- 
grammes governing the examinations will 
be mailed to all candidates not later than 
July 30, 1901. Candidates for life certifi- 
cates, who expect to prepare a thesis in 
lieu- of examination in certain subjects, 
will be allowed to choose one of the fol- 
lowing topics: — 

1. The vacation school. 

2. The sanitation and decoration of 
country schoolhouses. 

3. How may the county institute be im- 
proved? 

4, For and against the consolidation of 
the county schools, with a consideration 
of the matter of transportation. 

5. The value of the school library. 

6, For or against the proposition that 


at least one year’s work in an approved 
training school should be a preliminary 
qualification of all public school teachers. 

Copies of the thesis must be submitted 
not later than May 6 of next year. The 
length is limited to 5,000 words. 


THE “RUSKIN HALL” MOVEMENT. 


What is known as the Ruskin Hall 
movement has been started in this coun- 
try, and is about to be put in actual 
operation. Its progress will be watched 
with the closest attention by all who are 
interested in education, and that it will 
succeed is the earnest hope of every one 


to whose notice the matter has come. 

The idea originated in England, and the 
first application of it was made possibl2 
by American workingmen, who ra’sei 
$20,000 and sent it across the ocean for 
that purpose. A workingmen’s college 
was then established at Oxford, and 
named Ruskin Hall. From the first, it is 
declared, it has been a success. The 
English workingmen interested in the in- 
stitution recently raised $20,000 and sent 
it to America to start the movement in 
this country. Ten thousand dollars more 
has been raised here, and a good start has 
also been made in the formation of a 
merit fund of $100,000 with which to as- 
sist 1,000 young men and women to ob- 
tain an education under the Ruskin Hall 
system. 

The buildings and real estate of Avalon 
College at Trenton, Mo., have been pur- 
chased and the new college established 
there, the name being changed to Rusk'n 
Hall, in honor of the English institution. 
Nearly all the faculty of Avalon College 
has been retained, and other instructors 
will be obtained, making the total num- 
her twenty. The college has also pur- 
chased 1,600 acres of plantation land. 

The college is co-operative, and it is 
planred that for $100 a student can obtain 
four years of instruction. The plantation 
land will be tilled by the students, and 
other forms of productive work will be 
engaged in by them, the proceds to be ap- 
plied in maintaining the college. Those 
at the head of the institution declare that 
they do not need any more money nor an 
endowment fund, and that the only thing 
necessary to keep the college going is a 
large enough number of students. The 


plan contemplates branch colleges in 
other cities and clubs for home instruction. 

Young men and women who go to this 
college must expect to work hard and 
study hard, but thatis an education in 
itself, the value of which has been demon- 
strated over and over again in the lives 
of the great men of this country. There 
ought not to be any lack of earnest stu- 
dents for Ruskin Hall, and, as it becomes 
better known, there will be no dearth of 
friends to bid it God-speed.—Cleveland 
Leader. 


THE 20th CENTURY EXPOSITION. 


This has been a record-breaking week 
at the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Twentieth Century Exposition. Sousa, 
direct from Paris and a tour of conti- 
nental Europe—where he gained great re- 
nown as the king of band-masters—was a 
magnet that drew thousands of people to 
the Mechanics’ building every day and 
evening. The reception tenderea Sousa 
at every appearance was a veritable ova- 
tion. But the music was not the only 
feature that attracted people to this won- 
derful exposition. ‘The Trip Through 
Chinatown,” “The Women of All Na- 
tions,’’ the magnificent “art gallery,” the 
automobile display, and the multitude of 
artistic booths that dot the six acres of 
floor space all combine to create a public 
interest such as is rarely seen. 

Next week Victor Herbert and the Pitts- 
burg orchestra make their first appear- 
ance in Boston. Mr. Herbert appeared as 
conductor of the Pittsburg orchestra for 


. the first time in November, 1898, and the 


success then achieved and repeated at fol- 
lowing concerts was without parallel in 
musical Pittsburg. He has thorough 
knowledge in orchestral technique. His 
players display fine discipline, performing 
with distinct rhythm and with delicate 
shading and characteristic tone color. 
The softest passages are almost like a 
breath; the fortissimo climaxes reached 
by steady, gradual crescendos, well 
rounded, evenly balanced. Music-loving 
New England is awajting with eager ex- 
pectancy the twelve concerts to be given 
next week by this far-famed orchestra and 
its famous conductor. There will be a big 


automobile parade next Monday under the 
— of the Twentieth Century Expo- 
sition, 
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Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, ts ee 
One renewal and one new subscription, 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . 
Both papers to one address, ... . 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 “* 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, - Boston, Mags. 


SCHOOL AGAIN. 
What blissful peace the city holds, 
And thankful mothers say 
Once more that school (and safety) folds 
Each little flock away; 
To flying cars no anxious looks 
Turn now; there’s comfort when 
Those daring boys with lunch and books 
Have gone to school again. 


No Jndian warwhoops pierce the air, 
No tortured shrieks have led 
Distracted women to declare 
Some child is nearly dead; 
Ring in, ye blessed bells of nine, 
A reign of quiet, then 
Those noisy boys with sigh and whine 
‘Have gone to school again. 


The neighboring cats bask in the sun, 

' A feathered chorus sings, 

“Birds, aren’t you glad that school’s begun 
For boys with deadly slings?” . 

But at my door lies Rover, dumb 
With grief beyond my ken, 

His master, nay, his friend and chum, 
Has gone to school again. 


Trapeze and bars deserted wait 
That busy sand-lot corps, 

The swinging, squirming, squealing freight 
These rings and ropes upbore, 

Sits silent, caged (you might believe) 
Within some prison pen. 

Those athletes, meekly (though they grieve), 
Have gone to school again. 


Young eyes that smiled at sun and sky 
Frown hard at black and white, 
As hours like days go lagging by, 
While four walls spoil delight 
Of outdoor fun, of merry noise 
Of glad vacation, when 
Life’s happiest creatures were these boys 
Just gone to school again. 
-—Ella M. Sexton, in San Francisco Chronicle. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


N. H. Nexson, St. Louis Business Man: To put 
children to work when they should be at school is a 
crime. 

Rotito Oapen, in Atlantic Monthly: No matter 
how much you multiply and diffuse half knowledge, 
you cannot convert it into knowledge. 

SuPERINTENDENT M. VANC EVE, Greenville, 
O.: The speech and the composition of pupils, both 
as to form and matter, is one of the best tests of the 
teacher's work. 

James in Atlantic Monthly: 
The mistake of all these systems is the attempt to 
treat “the child” as an entity, when God and nature 
have given us only children. 

Joun Macponatp, Western School Journal: It 
cannot be taught boys too often, that in beginning 
the work of life, whatever it may be, no money capi- 
tal, be it millions or less, is equal to good health, 
- good principles, and the ability to persevere unto the 
end. 

Paut Carus: We must learn that independence 
cannot be gained by a rebellion against the constitu. 
tion of the universe, or by inverting the laws of life 
and evolution, but by comprehending them and 
adapting ourselves to the world in which we live. 
By a recognition of the truth, which must be ac- 
quired by painstaking investigation, and by accept- 
ing the truth as our maxim of conduct, man rises to 
the height of self-determination, of dominion over the 
forces of nature, of freedom. It is the truth that 
makes us free, 


HENRY BARNARD. 


BY JAMES L. HUGHES. 


In an address delivered in Roanoke, Va., on the 
day Dr. Barnard died, and before I knew that the 
great soul had passed away, I said: “The greatest 
American, the one who gave America’s grandest gift 
to civilization, is still living.” The greatest Ameri- 
can had just died in his ninetieth year. 

Henry Barnard gave the world not only the first 
clear ideal of its system of free public education, 
but the fundamental organization of national 
schools. 

He was the world’s greatest educational orator. 
He was one of the most splendid orators of the 
century. Charles Northend and Thomas Cushing, 
two of the leaders in New England for more than 
fifty years, told me they had frequently heard 
Daniel Webster, and that they regarded Dr. Bar- 
nard in his prime as a finer orator than Mr. Webster. 
Those who heard his eloquent impromptu response 
to the repeated demands of the immense audience 
in Hartford, when his native state was celebrating 
his eighty-seventh birthday, were irresistibly capti- 
vated by. his inspired. thought, his lofty-and im- 
passioned language, his thrilling voice, and his fas- 
cinating personality. He had no idea that he would 
have to speak on that occasion, because he knew that 
his physician had told the committee of arrange- 
ments that his name must not be put on the pro- 
gramme. 

When but a youth he was called from a great 


- audience on commencement day at Yale by his fel- 
_low students, without a moment’s notice, to take 


the place of John Van Buren, who was seized with a 
sudden illness on the platform, and twenty years 
afterwards President Porter wrote that his speech 
on that occasion was still remembered as the most 
eloquent of the Yale orations. 

When he was twenty-six years old he addressed 
both -houses of the Connecticut legislature in joint 
session, in introducing his first free public school 
bill, and his audience of deliberative lawmakers was 
so profoundly impressed that immediately after the 


conclusion of his speech the leader of the senate | 


moved the suspension of the rules of both houses, in 
order that his bill might become law without any 
discussion. The resolution was unanimously 
adopted. The tribute to the power of his eloquence 
revealed by this unparalleled incident will be more 
clear when it is remembered that the same legisla- 
ture one year before had rejected a much less effect- 
ive school law, on the ground that the state should 
not interfere in educational matters. 

It was his magic eloquence that achieved an 
almost impossible victory for state schools over the 
Roger Williams individualists in the Rhode Island 
legislature; and his 1,350 speeches in Rhode Island 
won the hearts of the people in all parts of the state, 
although some of them threatened at first “to shoot 
the d d Connecticut Yankee” who was interfer- 
ing with their individual liberty. His wonderful 
speech at Barre, Mass., led to the establishment of 
the first normal school in America, and his was the 
power invoked by Governor Everett to save the hor- 
mal schools of Massachusetts, when a majority of 
the legislature was in favor of withdrawing state aid 
from their support. 

Ilis enlightening addresses before ten state legis- 
latures led them to adopt the principle of state edu- 
cation and the organization and laws that he had 
prepared for them. It is greatly to be regretted 
that his speeches were never written. 

Henry Barnard was the greatest educational pub- 
lisher who ever lived. His publications still form 
the richest mines of educational information. 

His was the fertile and original mind that gave 
the world nearly all it yet possesses of value in 
school law. His original reports to the Connecticut 
legislature are classics in every department of school 
organization. He planged the first convention of 


teachers, and he first suggested the National Edu- 
cational Association. 

The political and social leaders in all lands, who 
were his contemporaries during his era of effort, 
recognized him in most hearty and most grateful 
terms as the kingly fountain of inspiration and guid- 
ance in all matters of school organization in connec- 
tion with the new educational development. Froebel 
and Pestalozzi gave the “new education” in method; 
Barnard and Mann gave the “new education” in 
state supervision and organization. Of these four 
great prophet souls, Froebel and Barnard were the 
creative geniuses, whose revelations must remain 
permanent elements in the evolution of the highest 
civilization. 

But there was another phase in the life of Dr. 
Barnard in which he revealed his noblest qualities, 
His home was the centre of his greatness. As a 
husband, a father, a friend, he was loving, self- 
sacrificing, generous, and tenderly considerate. It 
was a benediction to share the overflowing richness 
of his noble soul, and the unselfish affection of his 
great heart. Among a large collection of apprecia- 
tive letters written to Dr. Barnard by Horace Mann, 
the most delightful is one in which he says: “If the 
roots of my soul could be drawn up, some of the 
strongest of them would be found growing in your 
heart.” Dr. Barnard’s mind was the fountain of 
inspiration to which Mr. Mann went over and over 
again for guidance. Every great movement in 
Massachusetts was discussed carefully with Dr. 
Barnard in his own home, and the two great leaders 
formed a friendship, warm and true, that lasted till 
the death of Mr. Mann. 

The great soul is now at rest, and his country and 
the world should recognize his noble work. His 
birthday should be celebrated in all public schools, 
and the children should learn the story.of his great- 
ness and his trueness, 


A BUSINESS MAN’S VIEW. 


BY N. 0, NELSON, ST, LOUIS. 


[See Editorial.] 


The greatness of this day to you, the joy at hope 
fulfilled, the bright prospects which lie before you, 
the ambition which kindles your eyes and the grati- 
tude which fills your hearts—with all of these emo- 
tions I deeply sympathize; and for this alone the 
occasion is one of delight to me. Who is there who 
would not gladly leave his shop behind and have an 
hour here with you? But it is not alone for the 
pleasure which you have conferred that I count my- 
self your debtor. You have a programme resplend- 
ent with music and song. The air is filled with the 
perfume of flowers. You will not, then, I am sure, 
begrudge the short time which I have allotted my- 
self if I devote it to presenting to you, the future 
teachers of St. Louis, a petition—a humble and re- 
spectful petition—in behalf of the world which lies 
outside of the schoolroom. 

Coming to you from the plain working world, 
speaking for the generation whose successors you 
are to mold, I want to tell you what we expect of 
you—what we want you to do. 

The public school is the flower of modern society. 
It is not so long ago that education was confined to 
the universities and monasteries. Mankind was left 
in ignorance. Books were written in the languages 
known only to a few. Greater than all other inven- 
tions was the social invention of universal educa- 
tion, the discovery that knowledge was a heritage 
in which every child had a full share. Free schools 
have placed within the reach of every one the best 
thoughts of all men, all lands, and ages; they have 
broken down the prejudices of provincialism:; they 
have brought mankind into a common sympathy. 
The common school and the printing press are the 
great levelers of mankind, leveling upwards. But 
you have been taught that, while knowledge is 
power, power is not always well used, What we of 
the working world especially ask of you is to send 
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us boys and girls of character. Our hearts are sick 
of mere work and money-making. We do not want 
machines, we want men. Book-learning is not es- 
sential in factory work, or in street cleaning, or even 
in business. A large part of the business leaders 
have but a scanty common school education. Men 
learn these things by apprenticeship and contact. 
But intelligence, sound principles of conduct, honor, 
these are the elements of character that we ask you 
to plant firmly in every pupil. We ask you to send 
us boys with the foundation laid for character— 
boys who believe that honor is above all other things. 
I know the limitations that surround our public 
I know how difficult it is to make one per- 
sonality influence sixty pupils in a room—and right 
here is something for you to do. Teach your pupils 
that education is a prime necessity; that it should 
be free and abundant; that, as future citizens, they 
should use their power to enlarge the school facili- 
ties, so that every child should have access to a good 
education. Teach them, also, that to put children 
to work, when they should be at school, is a crime; 
tell them that, for the same reasons that the law is 
justified in providing free schools, it is also justified 
in prohibiting the ruin of children by shutting them 
up in factories. If it were your little sister of ten 
or twelve who was kept at work ten hours a day in 
a dirty and unhealthy factory, would you not raise a 
ery of revolt? Then teach every pupil, boy or girl, 
that it is society’s right and duty to give a fair op- 
portunity for education, and to prevent heartless 
greed from growing rich on the blood of children. 

Then, we want men who have acquired from you 
a love of knowledge. Whatever else you teach, be 
sure you plant the seeds that shall continue to grow 
in your pupil’s after life. Bring him into personal 
friendship with the great men who have enlightened 
the world, with its prophets and poets, its discoverers 
in science and its masters in art. When he learns 
to worship these heroes of peace he will be inclined 
to imitate their virtues and heed their counsels. 

We do not ask you for shrewd and keen men, we 
appeal to you for upright men. Give us men who 
understand distinctly the “Golden Rule,” who will 
disdain any success that is built upon other men’s 
injury. The question propounded 1900 years ago, 
“What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?” is a living question 
still; and a man has lost his own soul when every 
faculty is centred upon success for himself. You 
must teach by text-books; but your duty is but half 
done, your power is but half exercised, if you lodge 
in the youthful mind naught but the rules and facts 
of books. The methods of teaching you know far 
better than I, but I feel constrained to urge the 
permanent advantage of a love of books. The rules 
of grammar and algebra are soon forgotten in a busy 
life, but the love of reading is a perennial spring. 
The free library supplements the free school, so 
that the noble and beautiful thoughts of brilliant 
minds are always accessible. If, then, you have se- 
curely planted a taste for ideas, for the intrinsic 
beauty of language and expression, if you have given 
the young mind an introduction to that grand family 
of authors—you have not alone supplied it with an 
inexhaustible source of refining enjoyment, but you 
have hedged it in with the best possible protection 
against vicious and idle associations. 1 cannot 
forego the privilege of suggesting that time turned 
from actual lessons to reading is well spent. The 
school readers and the school classics are full of the 
most charming images and ideas. I would make 
them the reservoir from which to feed the youthful 
curiosity. There are but few children who cannot 
be interested by the poetry of Longfellow and Whit- 
tier the stur.es of Irving and Dickens, the science 
of Miss Buckley and Agassiz. 

I have spoken of the “Golden Rule.” Let me 
join it with another lesson of deepest import. Cain 
answered for his brother's blood, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” Let it be your constant lesson 
that every man is his “brother’s keeper,” that duties 
go before rights. As no man can live to himself 
alone, as he needs the service of his fellows—so he 

must hold himself bound to render service to his 
fellows. These lessons are taught by the mutual 
courtesies of the schoolroom; I would have them 


schools. 


emphasized for the practical life that comes after 
school days. 

There is another thing we ask at your hands— 
public spirit, good citizens. You love your country, 
you are proud of the Stars and Stripes, and all the 
traditions of a century of national prosperity. But 
Greece and Rome had their day of empire and splen- 
did. civilization. They fell—not by the hands of 
barbarians, but by their own demoralization. In 
the glory of art and conquest they forgot virtue and 
public spirit. We want our youth to know that 
public spirit is the price of a nation’s life, that in- 
difference to public affairs is decay and final ruin. 
Tell them that their vote and influence in election 
are duties higher than any private obligation, that 
the honest service of the public ig a thing neither 
to be shirked nor turned to personal ends. In your 
studies of history you have seen how democracy has 
met ruin, time after time, until the best friends of 
humanity have almost despaired; and at every dis- 
mal failure you have found the prelude to be ignor- 
ance and lack of public spirit. Not only vigilance, 
but intelligence and disinterestedness, are the tri- 
butes that liberty exacts from those who would 
permanently enjoy her favors. When Lord 
Macaulay expressed his fears for the American Re- 
public, after it should have passed its centennial 
birthday, he had before him the democracy of, Eng- 
Jand at a time when extraordinary political reforms 
were taking place, and before free schools in any 
part of the world had made education general. A 


Miss MARY JOHNSTON. 


republic cannot live amidst ignorance; its existence 
is imperilled and its benefits impaired when a high 
sense of citizenship gives way to indifference and 
self-seeking. Interest your pupils in the heroes of 
freedom rather than of war—in the Russells and 
Mazzinis, the Kossuths and Franklins, rather than 
Marlborough, Napoleon, or Frederick. Start them 
upon the comparison of governments—the one-man 
rule of Russia, the ministerial government of Eng- 
land, the council and referendum of Switzerland, 
and the co-ordinate division of power in the United 
States. 

I pray you do not discard this part of my petition 
with the superficial answer, that politics is unclean 
and contaminating, that it is no part of a school 
curriculum. It is the very head and soul of our wel- 
fare; as political honor shall rise or decline, so will 
this very school system follow. 

I have spoken only on behalf of the boys. I have 
placed myself in the attitude of an advocate for the 
class of which TI am one, and of whose interests I 
have some practical knowledge. I beg you will not 
attribute it to gallantry, when I say the girls can- 
not be improved upon. I have been intimately asso- 
ciated with several generations of them, and they 
have all been perfect. It would be effrontery to in- 
timate that the girls who are to-day to be endowed 
with the authority to teach can do their part better 
than those who look now admiringly upon the 
splendid product of their years of painstaking guid- 


ance. If you make history repeat itself in the edu- 
cation of the coming girls, whether in the grammar 
school, high school, or the normal, the men and boys 
of St. Louis will applaud, admire, and—some of 
them—love you, 

The purity of a race, the refinement of a people, 
may be measured by the justice and homage which 
they pay to their women. Mother, sister, teacher, 
sweetheart—what churl is he who counts the care 
or toil or blood that goes to their protection? 
Happy was the day when women became the teachers 
of the coming generation of men. Rebecca Woolen 
is a consecrated name to me. She was my first 
teacher and I had no mother. If holiness was 
vouchsafed to walk this earth, she was its habitation. 
Whatever may be the guardian angels that heed our 
variable paths, this gentle, sympathetic, beautiful, 
and altogether lovely woman, who unraveled to me 
the mysteries of A and B, has ever been my silent 
monitor. Wherever be her grave, it is hallowed 
ground. 

Your influence as teachers cannot be over- 
estimated. When some silver hairs shall have 
brought you reverence besides affection, you will be 
able to point to honorable names in the world’s im- 
portant vocations and say, “He was my pupil. I 
showed him the path of right and duty; he has made 
it the road to honors.” ‘'There is no place of trust 
that holds a mace of power so great as this to which 
we now welcome you. There is no vocation wherein 
the just reward of service is so linked with a high, 
and pure, and laudable motive. Your very work is 
to elevate, to unfold budding lives, to plant for the 
growing in all time. And what a golden oppor- 
tunity to Gontinue your own growth! It is a misfor- 
tune in any vocation to let mere bread be the motive. 
Spirit and zeal and purpose should in every under- 
taking supplement efficiency with self-improvement. 
ut this is the pre-eminence of your vocation—that 
it must constantly tend to your own growth in char- 
acter and intellectual strength. You cannot stop 
learning now, if your aim is to emulate the teachers 
you part from to-day. You must live with and love 
authors and hooks and cultivated associates if you 
wish to justify the high hopes of your friends and 
the expectations of the working world which I have 
taken the liberty of formulating. 

You cannot accomplish all that my petition has 
embraced. Existing conditions limit you, as they 
limit all of us. But you can try, you can “Hitch 
your car to the stars,” and some good will come of 
your aspirations and endeavors. Your own lives 
will he brighter and happier if you keep ever before 
you the sacred word duty, and the duty which you 
owe as professional teachers to that world, which 
honors you with the task of educating its boys and 
girls, is to carry yet a step farther the standard of 
character and honor of those who are to replenish 
our ranks.—Address to the Graduating Class of the 
St. Louis Normal School. 


HOW A HIGH SCHOOL COURSE SHOULD 
MEKT THE NEEDS OF CITY TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 


BY ADELAIDE y, FINCH, 
Mrincipal of ths Waterbury (Ct | Training School. 


lor the senior class in the high school there 
should be a course open to those who intend to enter 
the training school the following year. 

In the first place, only those students of strong 
personality, vigorous constitution, and at least a fair 
degree of intellectual ability should be allowed to 
enter this course in the high school. 

The work in city training schools is purely pro- 
fessional—no academic work is done, or, at least, 
none should be necessary—and before students can 
be taught methods of teaching any subject they 
must have a pretty fair knowledge of that subject. 
After four years in one of our present high school 
courses much of the work which was done in the . 
grammar grades has been forgotten, especially in 
arithmetic and grammar, therefore, in this new 
senior high school course, I would suggest that these 
subjects be thoroughly reviewed. 

Nature work now holds an important place in our 
hest schools. In the state of Massachusetts it is a 
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subject required by law. This calls for a knowledge 
of botany, zoology, mineralogy, and physics. 

English should be emphasized in the most prac- 
tical way possible, and mythology should receive 
some attention. 

Such a course adopted by those high schools from 
which students are sent to city training schools 
would result in helping to make a stronger corps of 
teachers for the city schools. 


HAWAI.—(IL) 


BY J. T. HOLDSWORTH, 
Drexel Institute. 


RICE —TARO. 

For years rice has held second place on the export list, 
but while coffee has increased greatly, rice has stood 
still. 

As an agricultural product it ranks third; 8,000 acres 
cultivated, two-thirds in Oahu. Annual product of 
rice paddy, 18,000 tons, yielding, when milled, 12,000 
tons, 240,000 bags, of which three-fourths is used for 
home consumption. The rice is raised from Carolina 
seed, and is of excellent quality. 

The Chinaman gets two crops a year from his land, for 
which he pays an annual rental of $25 to $30, including 
water. Each crop averages one and one-half tons per 
acre. 

The land is carefully leveled and terraced, so as to be 
flooded with water, one-half to three inches deep. Be- 

“fore harvesting the water is drawn off and the ground 
allowed to dry. 

The industry is carried on by the Chinese and Japa- 
nese, who are specially accustomed to it at home. The 
Chinaman has converted many waste swamp regions 
into prolific food-bearing fields. 

Taro is a cross between a yam and a sweet patato; 
one square mile will feed 15,000 natives. 

It is the bread and meat of the native. It is cooked 
in various ways, like the potato, though the native takes 
it mostly baked and as poi. . 

Making Poi—The tough, fleshy root of taro is ground 
into flour by a stone pestle and a wooden trough. It is 
then worked into a thinnish paste, and allowed to fer- 
ment.- The pink mess is eaten from a common bow 


with the fingers. 


BANANAS. 

Next to rice. In ’94, export, 123,000 bunches. One 
acre will grow 1,000 plants, yielding annually ten tons of 
fruit. Distance of foreign market prevents active devel- 
opment. 

Sweet potato flourishes on lava surfaces almost desti- 
tute of soil; 200 barrels per acre. 

In the uplands all the products of the temperate zones 
can be grown. 

Tobacco grows freely, though the leaf is inferior. 

Oranges of fine quality. 

Pineapple grows like a weed. 

Ramie fibre plant and Sisal hemp abound. 

The largest apple orchard in the world is on Maui. 
Trees, forty to fifty feet high. July to September, loaded 
with red and white fruit, grows on trunk, appeases both 
hunger and thirst; will keep only four days. 

FORESTS. 


They clothe the mountains to the summit. Candle- 


nut tree—nuts have oily kernels, strung together, and 
converted into candles by the natives. 

Sandal-wood, the rich product of Hawaii's earliest 
commerce, has been practically exhausted. 

Koa (acacia)—hard, heavy, handsomely grained wood, 
suitable for cabinet work. 

Building lumber is brought down the steep mountain 
sides on the backs of sure-footed mules. The irrigation 
flumes serve a similar purpose. 


GRAZING INDUSTRIES. 


The wild cattle of the mountains, a very inferior 
breed, are shot or lassoed for the sake of their hides, of 
which large numbers are exported. The extensive graz- 
ing lands on the other islands are largely used for cattle, 
of which great herds are kept, under control of the na- 
tive cowboys (daring, skilled, wild riders). 

The industry is not followed to its limit. Ranges are 
covered with short, fairly nutritious (hilo) grass. Corn 
is necessary; every ranch could raise it, yet it is im- 
ported from California at two cents a pound. 

The raisers of sheep are few, but some own large 
flocks. Nihau Island, mostly a low, grassy plain, is 
used mainly for sheep grazing. Owners have 30,000 
sheep; wool equal to best Australian clip. 

Lanai is also devoted to sheep raising. 

Wild goats are at home on the high mountains. 
wild boar is hunted, while the wild bull hunts man. 

The semi-wild horse does considerable damage to the 
woods and plantations. Hides are fourth on list of ex- 


ports. 


The 


BIRD PRODUCTS. 

Ostrich farming is being tried on Leyson Island, 500 
miles west of Honolulu, uplifted coral reef, area, 100 
square miles; home of myriads of ocean birds. 

Guano—hundreds of tons shipped annually to Hawaii 
and Pacific coast. 

COMMERCE. 

Domestic—Public Works.—Very good roads exist in 
the islands; kept in excellent condition. Only a solid 
road-bed would suffice for the great wagon loads of wood 
or cane, or huge logs drawn by six to twelve yoke of 


oxen. 
RAILROADS. 

Mountain interior and small size make railway build- 
ing impracticable. Yet there is about 100 miles alto- 
gether. The Oahu railway, thirty-eight and one-half 
miles, is to be extended around the entire island. Maui 
has thirteen miles, chiefly for sugar; Hawaii has twenty 
miles, connecting the steamboat landing, Punaluu, with 
the starting point of the stage line to the volcano of 
Kilauea. 

Numerous plantation roads on the sugar estates. 

Hawaii demands steamship rather than railroad lines, 
inter-island commerce being a necessity. Steamers 
carrying both freight and passengers connect Oahu and 
Hawaii. 

The telegraph is well developed on Maui, Hawaii, and 
runs all around Oahu. Total, 250 miles. All the islands 
are to be connected by wire. 

The telephone is found in nearly every house in Hono- 
lulu; the sugar estates usually have connection with the 
town. 

Irrigation.—The numerous mountain streams furnish 
a good supply. Many artesian wells have been sunk, 


also. 


FOREIGN TRADE. 

In ’97, exports, $16,000,000; imports, $7,682,000. Its 
commerce is largely with United States; of its exports 
we took 99.62 per cent., of which 96 per cent. was sugar, 

Of the imports, United States contributed 77 per cent., 
Great Britain and colonies, 11.85 per cent. Chief exports 
sugar, rice, coffee, hides and wool, and fruit. 


IMPORTS FROM UNITED SYATES. 


Breadstuffs, meat products (lard, hams, bacon, canned 
beef), dairy products, vegetables, wine, hay canned 
fruits. Of manufactured goods, iron and ation’ wood 
cotton, leather, tobacco. 


MANUFACTURING. 


Only one,—Hono'ulu iron works. Demand of th 
sugar planters for improved machinery. It has to wd 
port coal and iron, but it has the advantage of being on 
the ground to supply machinery at short notice Pa 
roll said to be $5,000 per week. . 


THE LABOR QUESTION. 


The decrease in native population has been made up 

in part by importation of foreign laborers. Chinese came 
first, 1875; later many Portuguese from Madeira; Japa- 
nese. 
Contract Labor.—This system, by which Chinese and 
Japanese are brought over, was established in the days 
of royalty as a government affair, the Japanese govern- 
ment hiring laborers to the Hawaiian government, which 
in turn hired them to the planters for a fixed period and 
a stipulated sum. During the contract period the la- 
borer was practically a slave, an attempt to leave the 
plantation being followed by severe punishment, 

The new status forbids this. The introduction of Chi- 
nese labor is positively forbidden, and no Japanese can 
be brought in under contract. 

The importation of foreign labor was due to the disin- 
clination of the natives to plantation work. The same 
difficulty arose with the Portuguese. Even the Chinese 
have branched off into other occupations,—market- 
gardening, rice-growing, etc. Cheaply as the Chinese 
live, the Japanese can surpass them. Some of the lower 
class live on $1 per month, diet being rice and water, 
their dress cast-off clothing. 

Americans and Europeans form the governing, plant- 
ing, and mercantile classes. 

“The Jap, who at home earns $1.30 to $3.90 per month, 
is a pugnacious, troublesome laborer, vain, slow-witted, 
impudent, and prone to riot.” He is the agitator of the 
islands, the ‘‘walking delegate’ of Asiatic labor organi- 
zation. 

“The preponderance of the Japanese and their well- 
developed tendency to strike and riot, the restriction of 
Chinese immigration because of annexation to United 
States, the neglect of industries that should flourish, sug- 
gest the absolute need of inducing white labor .o enter 


the country.” 
INDUSTRIAL PROSPECTS. 

Three serious hindrances to industrial development:— 

1. Large individual holdings of land. 

2. Contract labor. 

3. Exorbitant transportation rates. 

Strangely, Hawaii, with a climate unexcelled, and a 
soil capable of producing most of the temperate and 
tropical products, nevertheless imports the bulk of its 
In the fifties Hawaii supplied the Pacific coast 


food. 
now it spends abroad over 


with wheat and. potatoes; 
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$1,000,000 annually for food deficits of man and beast, 

most of which could be raised on the islands. Nearly 

$300,000 goes for hay and grain, and $80,000 for dried 
fish, although its waters teem with fish. 

The most surprising import is fresh fruits, $17,000, 
though the possibilities of Hawaii's fruit yield are 
limited only by the needs of a continent. All tropical 
fruits are possible, since there never is frost below 5,000 
feet. Yet the banana export ($75,000) is below the im- 

’ port of dried fish. 

Pineapples could be raised in quantities to supply the 
United States, yet the export is much less than the fruit 
imports from California. And these two products stand 
respectively fifth and seventh on the export ist, and 
neither industry is progressing. 

All industrial thought is for sugar, rice, and coffee. 
All other industries languish or are entirely neglected. 

All Hawaii is practically divided into great baronial 
estates; for instance, Kauai is either owned outright or 
held on long lease by six men. The Bishop estate in- 
cludes 600,000 acres, scattered over several islands of 

the group. 

“With its present population of great landholders and 
contract laborers, little general industrial development 
can be expected, and that little just now is in coffee, the 
only apparent opening for the settler of smaller means. 
Until some effort succeeds in setting a wave of im- 
migration towards the islands, Hawaii will continue, as 
it is now, the most expensive of civilized countries in 


which to live.” 


PEOPLE. 
Estimated population January 1, 1898:— 

27,280 


The full-blooded native threatens to become extinct,— 

due to past war, infanticide, and introduced disease. 
EDUCATION. 

Hawaii has an excellent system of elementary educa- 
tion. Forty years ago there was scarcely a child on the 
islands who could not read and write. Stringent system 
of compulsory education, reaching rural districts as well 
as towns, government schools numerous and good, many 
endowed institutions. 

The soft, vocalic language of the native is disappear- 
ing before English. 

RELIGION. 

Abandonment of idol worship, 1819; wonderful suc- 
cess of missionaries. Superstitious fear of Pele (god- 
dess of volcano) not extinct. Great crater of Kilauea 
dwelling place of this divinity, who, with her demons, 
bathed and sported in its fiery waves, while her thread- 
like, silky filaments, blown by the wind from the tossing 
lava, are still known as Pele’s hair. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The bill brought before Fifty-fifth congress, but not 
passed, provides for a territorial: government, with a 
governor appointed by the president; it provides for a 
legislature of two houses, senate (fifteen) and house 
(thirty); voters must be able to speak, read, and write 
the English or Hawaiian languages, and voters for sena- 
tors, in addition, to possess a specified amount of prop- 
erty. Citizens of the republic of Hawaii, on August 12, 
1898, became citizens of United States, hence Chinese 
and Japanese laborers are excluded. 

TOWNS AND HARBORS. 

Honolulu, the capital (30,000), on Oahu, is a thoroughly 
American city,—fine public builditgs, residences embow- 
ered ine tropical verdure; King’s Palace, Queen’s Hos- 
pital, Royal Hawaiian Hotel, many macadamized streets; 
in business section narrow, but clean; single bank, in- 
surance companies flourish. 

Hilo (13,000) the only possible harbor besides Hono- 
lulu and Pearl Harbor. 

GUAM. 

In May, 1898, the United States took possession of 
Guam, the principal island in the Ladrone Islands, there 
being fourteen others, all small and unimportant. Under 
the peace treaty with Spain, Guam was permanently 
ceded to the United States. 

It is about halfway between Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines, on the usual line of sailing vesse:s. 

Agana is principal town. 

Climate.—At times the rain comes vcown in sheets, 
then the sun comes out hot and flerce. The nights are 
cool and delightful, and a sea-breeze tempers the heat of 
the sun. The excessive humidity causes musical instru- 


ments and furniture to fall apart, and metals rust over, 


night. 

The visitor is surprised to find the people so far ad- 
vanced,—pianos, modern dances, songs, etc. 

No regular steamer connection. 

Until now merchants have made no arrangement for 
stores, preferring to await developments. Hence the 


shops are sold out of everything. To the native money 
is of no value, for it has no purchasing power. He will 
ask for provisions instead. 

It will be worth the while of any steamship line to 
make ita port of call, for the trade in copra, coffee, 
sugar, and chocolate needs only encouragement to de- 
velop. 

It will be used as a coaling station for United States 
navy. 

It is about thirty-two miles long, and 100 in circum- 
ference. 

Population, 9,000, of whom 6,000 are in Agana, the 
capital. 

In the island are eighteen schools, and nine-tenths of 
the islanders can read and write. 

It is thickly wooded, well watered, and fertile, and pos- 
sesses a roadstead. 

TUTUILA (Samoa). 

Tutuila is an island of the Samoan group, 930 miles 

south of the equator. 


It is eighteen miles long and five miles broad. 
Population about 5,000 Samoans. 

Area about 25,000 acres. 

The people live in idleness, as the spontaneous 


products of the island supply them with material for 
their huts, scanty dress, and plenty of food. 

The climate is said to be delightful, save that it is a 
little too warm. ' 

The cocoanut, orange, nutmeg, and pineapple grow in 
profusion. 

Copra.—The only product of importance is copra, or 
dried cocoanut flesh. It is used for making cocoanut oil, 
about one-fifth of crop coming to United States, though 
the general market for cocoanut oil has been injured by 
the increased supply of cotton-seed oil. The exports in 
96 were $230,000. 

Our trade with Samoa and Tonga Islands together is 
less than $50,000 per year in each direction. 

Its great value to this country consists of its advan- 
tage as a coaling station, and of the excellence of its 
land-locked harbor, Pago-Pago, the only one in the 
group. The harbor is about two miles long, and the 
water is deep and free from rocks, except for a single 
sunken reef at the entrance. 


ART LESSONS FOR SCHOOLS.* 


BY ANNA M,. VON RYDINGSVARD. 


“Hosea,” is a detail from the frieze in the Boston 
public library, representing the prophets of 
the “Old Dispensation.” ‘This frieze is a part of the 
decoration at the end of the upper corridor, over the 
Barton special library, and represents the history of 
religion, from the early days of idolatry, through the 


period of Jewish captivity. Each prophet’s figure and 
expression is conceived and carried out in accordance 
with the character conveyed to us in the books of the 
Old Testament. 


*Copyrighted, 


I wish you to notice that the whole intent of the 
best modern artists is to tell something in their paint- 
ings besides mere beauty of face or figure, or a his- 
torical event, or a pleasing effect of water, trees, or 
mountains. Their aim seems to be to fathom the 
thought back of all this, the purpose of the Creator in 
surrounding us with so imuch goodness und beauty, 
and to bring their interpretation of it before the mind 
of the observer in a way to arouse deep thought and 
earnest feeling, leading us ever onward and upward. 

Old Testament. The artist and designer of this 
thrilling mural decoration is John Sargent, an Ameri- 
can artist now living, and one of whom his country- 
men may be truly proud. ‘The mission of Hosea was 
to warn the children of Israel against the punishment 
and suffering which would inevitably result from their 
forsaking the worship of the One True God and fol- 
lowing after idols and “all manner of abominations.” 
We can realize that he is pouring out in strong phrase 
the coming wrath of God over Israel, if they do not 
forsake their ways and return “out of Egypt and As- 
syria,” Yet the promise of forgiveness is conveyed 
by Hosea, too, s* we may scan his face and figure for 
an expression of these words: “I will be as the dew 
unto Israel; he shall grow as the lily, and cast forth 
his roots as Lebanon.” This as reward for repent- 
ance: “They that dwell under his shadow shall return; 
they shall revive as the corn, and grow as the vine; the 
scent thereof shall be as the wine of Lebanon.” (Call 
attention to the exquisitely poetic character of these 
words.) 


OCCUPATION OF GRADUATES, 


The following interesting information is from 
this year’s report of Superintendent Austin George, 
Ypsilanti:— 

“During the year, I took occasion to look up the 
recoyl of our graduates after leaving the high 
school. Inquiries were made concerning all the 
members of the five classes immediately preceding 
the present class, that is, from 1895 to 1899, inclu- 
sive. In these years theré were graduated forty-one 
young men and sixty-three young women, total, 104, 
and they engaged in occupations as follows:— 


Entered the Normal College....................... 
Entered the 14 
School for training 1 
Post-graduate work in high schools.................. 1 
Married soon after graduation....................... 5 
Died soon after graduation................ccccceceeee 1 


“Of those who entered the Normal college, twenty- 
seven have now graduated; thirteen of these have 
already held responsible positions as teachers—three 
in high schools, and several more have secured posi- 
tions for next year. What is especially worthy of 
note is the fact that eighty out of these 104 gradu- 
ates entered upon advanced study,”—Moderator, 
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SPELLING. 


SYMPOSIUM.—ILI. 


QUESTIONS. 


|. Do you use a spelling book in your teaching, and 
dv you think it helpful? 

2. Do you have mostly oral or wr‘tten spelling? 

3. If written, do you use spelling slips and have the 
words written in a column as you pronounce? 

4, Have you ever tried with any success choosing 
words from the reading book, history, arithmetic, or 
geography for either oral or written spelling: lessons? If 
so, With what success? 

5. Have you any suggestions as to improvement of 
spelling in school? 

PrincipAL R. H. Brags, 
Whittier School, Denver, 


1. No spelling book has been used in the schools of 
the principal district of Denver for twenty-five years. 

2, In the first grade we have very little in the way of 
formal spelling till the latter part of the year, and even 
then it is largely left to the discretion of the individual 
teacher. In the lower grades oral spelling is made 
prominent, while in the higher the regular work is writ- 
ten, oral spelling being required only incidentally. 

3. Yes; but spelling in all written work is taken into 
consideration in determining the pupil’s proficiency. 

4. Words are selected from all text-books, but chiefly 
from the reader. As soon as pupils can be taught to se- 
lect words for study intelligently, certain paragraphs or 
pages are designated as the lesson. Words little used 
are rarely selected by the teacher in pronouncing words 
to be written—the first consideration is to secure the 
pupil’s ability to spell the words of his own vocabulary. 
The plan of giving a list of words to be used by the child 
in sentences of his own composition seems to assume 
that pupils should learn to use the words they spell, 
while the method followed in the schools under Superin- 
tendent Gove’s jurisdiction seems to rest upon the idea 
that they should spell the words they use. 

E. C. ScHoONMAKER, 
Girls’ Department, Grammar School No.5, New York. 

1. Yes. 

2. Oral once per week. More written than oral. 

3. Yes. 

4. Yes. Most heartily approve of so doing. Great 
success. Any difficult word is placed in a list called 
“Miscellaneous List,” entered into pupils’ blank books. 

5. Approve of syllabication through the fifth year. 

Eviza J, tu, 
School, Hornelisville, N. Y. 

1. I use no book, but think it might be helpful for 
older children. 

2. Mostly written. 

3. 

4. The spelling lessons are all chosen from our read- 
ing lessons. 

5. As I teach the very youngest children, I have never 
given this subject much thought. 

Principat Lee R. 
Kent School, Akron, Ohio. 

1. We have used a spelling book for about two years. 
It is helpful and it is not, depending upon the teacher 
and other conditions. It saves the teachers’ time, and 
furnishes a uniform guide for them. 

2. Probably we give twice as much time to written 
spelling as to the oral. Possibly a larger proportion. 

3. We use a blank book, a so-called Spelling Record, 
which is used for column spelling and dictation work 
(sentences, paragraphs, stanzas) in equal parts. 

4. This was our plan for ten or more years. With 
the right kind of teachers, the plan was decidedly suc- 
cessful, but this, perhaps, is true of every plan under the 
sun. However, there is always a strong tendency to 
make the reading wait on the spelling, on the theory, I 
suppose, that one should spell every word he reads. 

5. Clearer articulation and enunciation, and drill, 
drill! drill!! on the difficult words. Every teacher 
should keep a list of words frequently misspelled, and 
use it for drill. More reading, more reading! more 
reading!! of good books, real masterpieces. _ 

Jennig M. Brooks, 
Ottawa, Kan, 

1. No. 

2. Mostly oral now. 

4. I use words from reader and language and number 
work, 

5. I think it must come back to a more important 


place in our work. The best way, it seems to me, is to ~ 


Spell, spell orally as well as written. 
1 am a first primary teacher, and consequently the lack 


of a spelling book is not distinctly felt. - 

In our schools in this grade we select all our spelling 
from the reader, the language and number work 

As to oral and written spelling, we use both, though I 
think we are getting back to the oral in preference to 
the written. 

The argument that it is only written spelling we use 
when grown, and therefore we must have only written 
work when at school, would not apply well to the multi- 
plication table. We do not perform multiplication aloud 
when grown, but if, as children, we had not had vigor- 
our oral drills on it, we would find ourselves greatly 
handicapped. 

Principat F. D. Boynton, 
High School, Ithaca, N Y. : 

We often hear at educational gatherings the statement 
that our schools are producing a generation of poor 
spellers. Before this subject can be intelligently dis- 
cussed it is necessary to define what we mean when we 
say “our students are poor spellers.”” The boy of the 
elementary school should not be expected to spell the 
words that belong to the vocabulary of the boy or the 
high school, or to the college student. We ought not to 
expect the boy of twelve to spell all the words in the 
vocabulary of the man of forty, any more than we should 
expect the boy to have the man’s knowledge of mathe- 
matics. Our work in spelling should be graded the same 
as in other subjects. The habit of correct spelling is 
the important thing. Words that present little difficulty 
should receive little attention, and words that rarely oc- 
cur in common speech should be left for the adult to ac- 
quire after he leaves school. 

The way to learn to spell is to study spelling, just as 
we learn history by studying history. This can be done 
most successfully by the teacher of reading in the ele- 
mentary schools and by the teacher of English in the 
secondary schcols. We cannot teach pupils to become 
good spellers unless we give time and attention to spell- 
ing in every subject taught in our elementary, secondary, 
and higher schools. In the elementary schools either 
assign a definite time for spelling on the daily pro- 
gramme, or give more time to reading, in order that more 
time may be given to spelling when it is taught in con- 
nection with reading. Teach spelling by giving atten- 
tion to spelling, just as we give attention to any other 
subject that we wish our pupils to know. 

A teacher of any subject should be a teacher of Eng- 
lish and a teacher of spelling all through the elementary 
school, the high school, and the college. The teacher of 
science, mathematics, etc., should teach the orthography 
of words peculiar to the subjects taught, and correct a 
misspelled word whenever and wherever seen. 

In this school students who come to us and are poor 
spellers and poor penmen are assigned to a spelling class, 
which is also a penmanship class. We use a spelling 
book, assign lessons to be learned and recited. The 
method of the recitation is written and oral. The 
scheme works with those who did not learn to spell in 
connection with other subjects. We expect to have such 
a class so long as we have a school. 


Principat AnnaA B. Bapiam, 
Bailey-street School, Boston. 

1. I use no spelling book in my teaching. Each child 
is supplied with a blank book in which to write the daily 
lesson. This lesson is developed each morning upon the 
blackboard. It consists of words selected from the poem 
which the class is studying as a language and a memory 
exercise. 

The introductory lessons in the course are planned to 
show mainly the effect of the change of the initial letter 
in the several key words. As a step in advance, changes 
are made in the final letter, and also in the vowels. As 
soon as the class shows the ability to ‘grasp syllables,” 
changes are made upon the roots, or “stems,” of words. 
By means of the latter exercise a good drill is given upon 
the “stem,” and the child’s observation of the formg of 
derivatives is developed; in addition, he begins to see 
that there is a certain method by, which words are de- 
rived from roots. He may not be able to formulate any 
specific rules, but his powers of observation and memory 
help him to perceive and apply them. 

Exercise: — 

(a) “Pray, where have the little bluebells gone 
That lately bloomed in the wood? 
Why, the little fairies have taken each one, 
And put it on for a hood.” 

(b) Key word, pray; words secured, gray, dray, fray, 
ray, lay, play, clay, stay, day, way, etc. ; 

(c) Key word, where; word secured, there. 

(d) Key word, blue; words secured, clue, glue. 

(e) Key word, bell; words secured, tell, dell, spell, fell, 
shell, well, dwell, quell, knell. 


(f) Key word, late; words secured, plate, slate, skate, 
grate, rate, mate, date, hate. 

(g) Key word, bloom; words secured, gloom, loom, 
room, broom. i 

(h) Key word, fairy; words secured, dairy, hairy. 

(i) Key word, take; words secured, bake, lake, make, 
sake, wake, shake, quake, stake, flake. 

(j) Key word, each; words secured, teach, peach, 
reach, preach, beach. 

(k) Supplementary work based upon the roots, or 
“stem,” of words. 

1. Pray, prays, prayed, praying, prayer. 

2. Blue, bluer, bluest, bluish, bluing, bluet. 

3. Late, later, latest, lately, lateness, 

4. Bloom, blooms, bloomed, blooming. 

5. Fair, fairer, fairest, fairy, fairies, fairly, fair- 
ness, unfair, unfairly, unfairness. 

6. Take, takes, taking, took (irregular). 

In addition, lessons may be given upon the derivatives 
of any of the words that “rhyme” with the “key’. words 
selected from the poem. The character and the extent 
cof the work need be limited only by the age and mental 
ability of the class. I consider a spelling book helpful 
for supplementary work. 

2. The work in oral and written spelling is about 
equally divided. The greater part of the oral spelling is 
given with open books. This is done to secure accuracy 
and rapid response, as well as to train eye and ear, sim- 
ultaneously. 

This work is done from the spelling blank books, thus 
affording the means of a constant review of the develop- 
ment lessons. Each word is sounded and pronounced. 
At the close of this exercise I give simple sentences con- 
taining the respective words. A child selects the special 


word from the sentence, pronounces it, and spells it at. 


sight. As a test exercise, the books are closed at the 
end of the lesson, and the chi!dren volunteer to spell the 
words from memory as I again use them in sentences, 
which I vary as much as possible from those previously 
given. 

At the close of the week I give a written test of twenty 
words, which I select from the oral lessons. I am par- 
ticular to give each word in a sentence, placing em- 
phasis upon the word to be written. The class pro- 
nounces the word, and each child is expected to write it 
clearly and legibly without further help. 

As supplementary work in written spelling, the class 
copies from the board each morning, for “busy work,” 
one or two paragraphs which aim to give the thought of 
the morning talk. This exercise is to insure practice in 
the use of the more common words in sentences, and 
the necessary drill in paragraphing and punctuation, 

8. In the weekly test the words are written in columns 
upon slips of paper. At the close of the exercise the 
papers are exchanged. Each child is called upon to pro- 
pounce the word and to spell it from the slip he holds. 
If he knows it is wrong, he spells it as he thinks it should 
be spelled. As each word is spelled I write it clearly 
upon the board. The children compare the work upon 
the slips they hold with my work, and make a cross 
against any word spelled incorrectly. Papers are then 
returned to their owners, who compare their lists. with 
mine, and rewrite on the fresh side of the slip all words 
that they failed to spell correctly. At the close of the 
day the children are allowed to take their slips home. I 
keep a record of the work in the weekly test, in order to 
know the improvement each child makes from week to 
week, 

4. It is my custom to call the attention of the children 
to the columns of words in the reading book, and to any 
new or peculiar words in the arithmetic or in the music 
reader. When words derived from stems occur, I call 
for the stem, have it spelled orally, and, with its deriva- 
tives, written upon the board. 

I find that, by means of such supplementary work—in- 
cidental, as it must necessarily be—there is secured to 
the class a large vocabulary of associated words under 
special topics. I notice, too, that individual children 
learn, not only to observe the formation of words, but 
that they associate derivative forms with their “stems,” 
and, incidentally, formulate in their minds the simpler 


rules of orthography. 
5. I would suggest, as soon as children have had what 


o. 
we may term the initiatory lessons in spelling—to which 
the phonic work is the “Open Sesame’’—that the words 
in the subsequent lessons be connected with whatever 
topics may come under discussion in the morning talk 
or in the daily language, observation or information les- 
son of the day. 

Spelling will cease to be a bugbear to the average child 
only when he realizes the utility of the daily lessons and 
the necessity for a knowledge of the correct forms of 
words when he wishes to convey his thoughts to paper. 
He will doubtless, with his limited mental vision, see 
little use in learning to spell a column of disassociated 
words; when, however, each word is fraught with mean- 
ing, is, in fact, associated with some thought he has re- 


(Contimued on page 250.) 
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The Boston principals have taken occasion to 
show in unmistakable terms their high appreciation 
of Superintendent Seaver and their joy at his re- 
election. ¢ 


A BUSINESS MAN’S VIEW. 


The Journal readers will enjoy this week “A Busi- 
ness Man’s View” by N. H. Nelson, a St. Louis busi- 
ness man. In many respects it is the most valuable 
article ever published in any educational paper. 
Mr. Nelson is a business man doing a $2,000,000 
business every year. He employs a large number of 
men, and yet he is weary of the everlasting struggle 
for success, and he devotes much time and energy to 
making men better, not in vague speech, but by defi- 
nite plans. When such a man makes the graduating 
address for a normal school it signifies much; when 
his address is as sane and sympathetic, clear and 
vigorous, tonic and inspiring as this, it should be 
read by every teacher in the land. 

Do not fail to read it carefully, then read it aloud 
to some one, and then memorize a few of its noblest 
sentences, as I have done. I repeat some of these 
sentences every day of my life. They are worthy 
such repetition. The Journal will reprint it as a 
leaflet in the “Current Information Series.” 


MR. MARTINS RE-ELECTION. 


George H. Martin was re-elected supervisor of 
Boston on October 9 by a vote of 14 to 9. No other 
outcome was ever conceivable. No word of eriti- 
cism was ever offered. No reason for voting against 
him could be found by the most searching canvass 
of the board. It was more and more apparent that 
the leadership in the opposition was simply desirous 
of bringing discredit upon the present organization 
of the board. Of course Miss Alice T. Lee had 
some very warm friends on the board, who sincerely 
championed her interests, and, though she could 
never have been elected by this board, the obstruc- 
tionists could use her friends as long as they were 
willing to be so used, but when they realized the 
use to which they were being put, they withdrew her 
name, and Mr. Martin’s prompt election by a 
majority of five was inevitable. 

Dr. J. E. Bradley, to whom a few of Miss Lee’s 
votes went, was principal of the Albany high school, 


superintendent of Minneapolis in Miss Arnold’s 
time, and president of Illinois College at Jackson- 
ville, Ill., until within two years. He is well and 
widely known in educational circles East and West, 
but few of his friends were able to rally about him 
in this contest. 

Every Boston master, every teacher in the schools 
that Mr. Martin has supervised, the entire board of 
superintendent and supervisors, every educational 
leader in New England, including the college presi- 
dents, superintendents, high school principals, and 
all the best social and professional sentiment were 
emphatic in their demands that he be re-elected. 
Every paper in Boston and a large number all over 
New England championed his cause most vigorously. 
Never did the Boston school board lose so much in 
public respect as by this delay. 


THK CHARLESTON MEETING ONCE MORE. 


The Journal has not realized that it was criticis- 
ing the Charleston meeting; certainly it has had no 
disposition to do so. It desires to have the best 


possible statement made, and consequently pub-- 


lishes with satisfaction the following letter from the 
president of the association for 1900, without any 
attempt to discount the statements, except to quote 
from the only two editorials to which exception 
could be taken:— 


Columbus, O., October 1, 1900. 

Dear Mr. Editor: Your persistence in criticising the 
Charleston meeting calls for a reply from some one who 
was present. You will certainly admit that it is unfair 
to contrast the attendance at Charleston, not including 
the active membership, with the enrollment at other 
meetings, which you are aware always includes the 
active membership. The enrollment, including the 
active membership, at the different meetings since 1884, 
is as follows:— 


The average enrollment, including the active mem- 
bership, for the meetings named is 6,271. The enroll- 
ment at Charleston, including active membership, will 
reach nearly 5,000, which does not compare so unfavor- 
ably with the average. It will be noted that the enroll- 
ment at Charleston is larger than at Madison, Topeka, 


Nashville, Saratoga (both meetings combined), fully 


equals the attendance at Toronto, which was pronouncel 
a “great meeting” by all the educational journals, in- 
eluding your own, about equals that of Asbury Park and 
ft. Pel, two of the ordinarily large meetings, and is 
fully .we-thirds of that of either San Francisco or Mil- 
waukee, both of which were pronounced “great.” It is 
but just and fair that the Charleston meeting be com- 
pared or contrasted with other meetings on the basis of 
the enrollment, including the active membership, which 
was more largely represented at Charleston than at 
Los Angeles. 

I assure you that there is no “feeling” wpon the part 
of those who are responsible for the Charleston meet- 
ing, ‘‘sub-conscious” or otherwise, “that for the last 
meeting of the century there must be an apology.” I am 
sure that the great majority of those who attended will 
agree that no apology of any kind is needed. The 
Charleston meeting has certainly done much to add to 
the good feeling between the North and South, which has 
been so rapidly developing the past two years, and to 
aid in the educational awakening which is so apparent 
all through that section. To have done something at 
the “closing of the century” in behalf of intelligent 
patriotism, and the general cause of education, is prob- 
ably as commendable as “to carry the permanent fund 
far above the century mark,” important as that fund is. 
Could you have attended even the opening meeting at 
Charleston, you would have felt that no “apology” was 
needed, and you would not now be making explanations 
or offering criticisms. 

In connection with your statement regarding the vote 
of preference for Charleston by the board of directors, 
it should also be stated that no invitation was extended 
to that board on the part of Boston. You represented 


Boston at that time, and stated plainly and emphatically 
that .Boston would not enter into any competition to 
secure the meeting, but would be glad to have us, if we 
should see fit to come. Had an invitation been ex- 
tended to the board, such as is always extended by cities 
which really want the association, the vote might have 
been very different. To have chosen Hoston, even with- 
out an invitation might have been the choice of “glory” 
to which you refer, but I must insist that the choice of 
Charleston, with the motives which. controlled that 
choice, was not one of “apology.” ) 
Yours truly, 
O. T. Corson. 

Regarding the programme, the Journal said that 
only two programmes had been phenomenal as 
winners of attendance; that the programme at 
Charleston was all that could be desired for general 


profit and professional interest, but lacked any sen- 


sational elements, because sensations are born, not 
made. The whole tone and tenor of the editorial 
was to show that Charleston was no different from 
the majority of meetings in this respect. 

From the other editorial: “Aside from the treasury 
and the hotels, there is little doubt that the Charles- 
ton meeting was as profitable and enjoyable as any.” 
“The association must go South sometime, and the 
time to go was when the directors had taken the 
responsibility.” 

So far from misrepresenting, directly or indirectly, 
the attendance, the editorial in question stated the 
official figures, 2,882 in attendance, and added, 
“There are about 1,800 persons who pay their $2.00 
whether they go or not.” These also were official 
figures, so the Journal credited the meeting at 
Charleston with 4,682, or nearly 5,000. The active 
members haye been no considerable factor till since 
the Denver meeting. 

The excuse given for not coming to Boston will 
cause several people to smile,’ and makes more 
precious letters in our possession in connection 
therewith. 

Of course, there is no occasion to apologize for the 
Charleston meeting, as this letter of the president 
shows conclusively. Possibly sensitiveness is due to 
a failure to appreciate that there is no suggestion of 
criticism in speaking of an apology. The word was 
used advisedly. An excuse is offered when one 
acknowledges that something has been said or done 
that had better not have been, but into which one 
was led by circumstances which others will not un- 
derstand without an excuse. We offer an excuse for 
what we would not do again and would not have 
done this time if we could have avoided it. 

An apology is, primarily, entirely different from 
this. Nothing wrong or unwise has been said or 
done for which we apologize. It was done inten- 
tionally and would be done again, and yet it was not 
the thing that was generally expected. An excuse 
is an uncomfortable explanation, an apology is a 
manly explanation. Both the Journal editorial of 
September 27 and the president’s letter herewith are 
apologies, manly explanations, of what was done de- 
liberately and would be done again if occasion 
offered. The Journal did not say that any excuse 
was needed for going to Charleston, but that the 
meeting would be apologized for, which is no 
humiliation. The president’s letter simply bears 
out the statement which was made in all kindness 
and abundant friendliness. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The departure of the Chinese imperial court from 
Taiyuen, in the province of Shansi, to Su-gan, in the 
province of Shensi, has the effect of taking the Em- 
peror and Empress and their attendants three hun- 
dred miles farther away from the allied forces; at 
the same time that it improves the facilities for 
carrying on negotiations by telegraph. One reason 
given for this change of base is the scarcity of food 
supplies in the province of Shansi, owing to pro- 
longed drought; but the message announcing the 
migration admits that the presence of foreign troops 
at Pekin prevents the court from returning thither. 
It seems to follow that, so long as the allies keep an 
army at Pekin, negotiations will have to be carried 
on with a government which, if not actually in 
hiding, is practically inaccessible. Obviously, this 
is inconvenient. 
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The Chinese programme put forward by France, 
with the endorsement of Russia, is not caleulated to 
make the adjustment easier. Among the demands 
|. one for the dismantling of certain fortifications, 
jnother for the permanent military occupation of 
certain points between Tien Tsin and Pekin, and a 
third for the prohibition of the import of arms by 
(hina. If these demands were all conceded, there 
vould not be a great deal left of Chinese sover- 
vignty. Some safeguards and guarantees for the 
future there doubtless must be, as well as retribu- 
‘ion for the past, but something more moderate 
(han the Franeo-Russian programme will have to be 
agreed upon by the Powers if a peaceful settlement 
is to be made. 

* * 

As in the case of the German proposals, the 
\nited States is the first of thg Powers to reply to 
the Franeo-Russian suggestions. Its answer is 
diplomatic and conciliatory, yet firm in the rejection 
of so much of the French programme as is incon- 
-istent with the maintenance of Chinese sovereignty. 
As to punishment, indemnities, and guarantees, the 
United States agrees; but it wants only legation 
cuards at Pekin, will have no part in the mainte- 
nance of garrisons between Pekin and Tien T'sin, or 
in the destruction of the Taku forts, and does not 
approve of the idea of denying to China the right 
to import munitions of war. In the case of the 
original German programme, the reply of the United 
States was first misrepresented and criticised, but 
was ultimately concurred in by all the Powers; and 
it is highly probable that its example will be fol- 
lowed in the present instance. 

” * 


There has been recently a sharp rise in silver 
bullion, which has been hastily attributed in some 
quarters to a speculative anticipation of the possible 
election of Mr. Bryan. The real cause is the trade 
situation in India. A large amount of gold has been 
sent to India this year, nearly fifteen million dollars 
from England alone, besides consignments from 
Australia. When this gold reaches the Indian 
treasury, rupees are given out in exchange; and to 
meet this demand for rupees, the Indian govern- 
ment has been compelled to buy considerable silver 
for coinage. In addition to this demand from 
India, considerable silver has been bought for the 
English mint, to be shipped to South Africa for 
currency uses. 

* * * 


While the general result of the British partia- 
mentary elections was a foregone conclusion, and a 
large measure of apathy was reported as prevailing 
among the voters, it is a surprising fact that the 
vote actually cast has been unusually heavy. In the 
vote polled in the various constituencies up to Octo- 
ber 6, the aggregate government poll was 807,173, 
an increase of forty-seven per cent. over the poll in 
the same constituencies in 1895; and the aggregate 
opposition poll was 636,899, an increase of twenty- 
nine per cent. over the total of 1895, This in- 
crease is chiefly in the great industrial centres, where 
the “khaki” issue seems to have been highly popu- 
lar. It may prove in the United States, despite the 
politicians’ laments over apathy, that when it comes 
to the voting the aggregate will be heavy. The 
number of voters content with silence in the pres- 
ence of such momentous issues is probably small. 


‘That was a typical American scene the other day 
when Mr, Bryan’s special train was drawn up at a 
Western side-track to allow Governor Roosevelt's 
special train to pass in the opposite direction, and 
the two campaigners shook hands and exchanged 
jests over the canvass. The heaviest part of the 
speaking campaign on the Republican side has been 
horne by Mr. Roosevelt, who has shown himself al- 
most as indefatigable a speaker as the Democratic 
candidate, making sometimes ten or twelve speeches 
a day, and traversing thousands of miles in his 
rapid passage over the debatable states. Whoever 
else is relieved when the campaign is over, these two 
men should be, for they have been subjecting them- 
selves for weeks to a strain which might well wreck 
the stoutest constitution. The warning of Henry 
George’s death in the last campaign seems forgotten. 


After two years spent in investigation and reflec- 
tion, the special committee of the faculties of the 
leading American universities appointed to consider 
remedies for abuses in college athletics has made its 
report. ‘The recommendations which it makes and 
the rules which it frames should commend them- 
selves to the good sense of undergraduates, as they 
certainly will to the general public. The committee 
aims to make professionalism impossible in college 
contests, and to limit participation in intercollegiate 
athletics to bona fide students, who hold a good posi- 
tion in their classes, and are not in college merely to 
play football or baseball. The report should lead 
to the general adoption of reform methods, which 
have already been introduced in some of the univer- 
sities,—among others, the rule that college contests 
shall take place only on college grounds. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

President O’Brien, in presenting the board - 
tion budget to. the board of timate, 
analysis of the effects of the Davis law. a portion of 
which is here given, as it shows the matter in a very 
concise, clear manner:— 

GENERAL SCHOOL FUND. 

The general school fund for 1900 comprised eight sub- 
divisions, or separate items, namely: Salaries of 
teachers, salaries of janitors, salaries of teachers and 
janitors in evening schools, salaries of officers, clerks, 
and other employees, salaries of school superintendents, 
lectures, compulsory education, corporate schools. 

Chapter 751 of the law of 1900, known as the Davis 
bill, provides that the general school fund shall consist 
of all moneys raised for the payment of salaries of 
borough and associate superintendents and all members 
of the supervising and teaching staff. Under this law 
the fund for 1901 will consist of salaries of teachers. 
salaries of school superintendents, salaries of teachers in 
evening schools, corporate schools—four items of ex- 
penditure. 

In order, therefore, to show the increase in the general 
school fund by reason of the Davis law, it is necessary 
to compare the amounts which will be available for 
1901, by reason of the four-mill provision of the Davis 
law, with the amounts allowed for 1900 for the four 
items of expenditure named above. 

The following table shows the increases: — 


GENERAL SCHOOL FUND. 


Borough. 1901. Invrease, 
Manhattan and Bronx....... $8,419,137.30 $1,884,336.40 

SPECIAL SCHOOL FUND. 

Borough, Estimated 1901, Inerease, 
Manhattan and Bronx........ $2,270,680.78 $936,536.23 
Board of education........... 366,471.85 124,839.35 


While the above sum of $2,085,393.95 is an increase 
over the sum of money available this year in the special 
school fund, it does not correctly represent the actual 
increase in the appropriations, for the reason that the 
four items of expenditure, namely, salaries of officers, 
clerks, ete. (borough board), salaries of janitors, lec- 
tures, compulsory education, which are taken out of the 
general school fund and placed in the special school fund 
by the Davis law, appear as new items in.the special 
school fund, and, therefore, as clear increases, whereas 
only the increases in these items over the amounts 
ms a for this year should be considered as increases 
or 1. 

The total amount required for 1901 for the four items 
of expenditure above referred to is $1,068,885.43, which 
forms a part of the $2,085,393.95 increase for 1901. “The 
real and actual increase in these items is but $223,914.41. 

It, therefore, we deduct the sum of $1,068,885.43 from 
the apparent increase of $2,085,393.95, and then add to 
the sum thus obtained the actual increase of $223,914.41, 
we get the actual in the appropriations named in the 
special school fund, which is $1,240,422.93. 

If the four items of expenditure had not been taken 
out of the general school fund by the Davis law, the 
total amount this board would have had to ask for 
would have been as follows: — 


The estimate as submitted in accordance 


with the Davis law aggregates the 


The board of estimate during the past week authorized 
the expenditure of nearly half a million dollars for the 
building of new schools and the purchase of new sites. 

The Association for the Study of Practical Classroom 
Problems, John Dwyer, president, is to hold monthly 
meetings during the coming year in the university build- 
ing, Washington square. The first paper will be read 
by Associate Superintendent Edson, the subject being 
“Written Language Work in Its Four Phases—Copy, 
Dictation, Reproduction, and Composition.” 

At the first meeting for the academic year of the 
Schoolmasters’ Club, President Robert Ellis Jones spoke 
on “The Alleged Impracticability of the College Gradu- 


ate,” during which he criticised what he terms the para- 
sitic luxury and manifest tendencies toward the lavish 
spending of money on the part of American college 
under-graduates. The speaker also stated that college 
professors are miserably paid. A professorship in a 
New York state college carries with it an average salary 
equal to that of a railroad engineer; an assistant profes- 
sor is paid as well as a railroad fireman, and an instruc- 
tor is rewarded equally with a brakeman. 

Galveston has petitioned the board of education to 
give it old school books and other discarded school mate- 
rial. The matter has been referred to the borough 
board, Manhattan and the Bronx, for action. 

The nominating committee of the Alumni Association 
of the City College has reported the following ticket: 
President, Ferdinand Shack; vice-president, Theodore 
F. Miller; secretary, James C. Burns; treasurer, Charles 
W. Murray; histerian, John D. Battell. 

President Hunter of the Normal College announces 
the supplementary course of lectures leading to degrees 
in arts, science, and pedagogy, as follows: President 
Hunter, history and civics, every Monday, from 4 to 5 
o'clock; Professor Gillet, analytical geometry and the 
calculus, every Thursday, from 4 to 6 o’clock; Professor 
Aubert, French language and literature, every Satur- 
day, from 9 to 10 o’clock; Professor Keller, German lan- 
guage and literature, every Tuesday, from 4 to 5 o’clock; 
Professor Burgess, natural science, every Thursday, 
from 4 to 5 o’clock; Professor Whicher, Latin language, 
every Thursday, from 4 to 5 o’clock; Professor Cone, 
English literature, every Wednesday, from 4 to 5 o’clock, 

The fourth annual dinner of the Thomas Hunter Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Savoy hotel on November 17. 

The Richmond Teachers’ Association has elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: President, T. F. 
Donovan, No. 18; vice-president, Miss Virginia C, 
Wheeler, No. 16; secretary and treasurer, W. A. Crane, 
No. 14. The teachers’ interest committee are: A. Ha'l 
Burdick, No. 14; N. J. Lowe, No. 1; E. 8. Putnam, No. 
20; E. F. Randolph, No. 8; and J. T. Manning, No. 18. 

The daily press of Manhattan is taking up the subject 
of the course of study in Manhattan and the Bronx. 
Three years ago a new course of study was drawn up by 


the board of superintendents, and put into effect by the - 


board of education. The time was cut down from eight 
to seven years, and much new matter was added, and 
very little of the old taken out. The consequence is that 
parents and teachers are crying out for relief. The 
charge is made that three years’ experience has demon- 
strated that the amount of work called for cannot be 
completed in the alloted time; that at the end of the 
course the child is thinly veneered with a smattering of 
this, that, and the other thing, that does not fit him for 
the practical duties of life; and that the high schools 
are fostered at the expense of the elementary schools. 

John Jasper, superintendent of schools for the 
boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, in an interview 
printed in the Herald, makes the announcement that, in 
his opinion, the English taught in the scuools of New 
York city is not of so high a grade as it was five years ago. 

“Neither do I think,” says Mr. Jasper, “that there is 
to-day such accurate spelling in our schools as in former 
years. The retrogression in these two subjects and in 
others equally essential is inevitable under the present 
course of study, which requires that our children shall 
devote their time to a large number of subjects which 
are undoubtedly desirable, but are comparatively non- 
essential. 

“In the schools of Manhattan and the Bronx there is 
a large foreign element, which makes the teaching of 
English particularly difficult. 

“The subjects which I would name as of paramount 
importance in the public school course are reading, 
writing, arithmetic, English, history, and geography. 

“The physical welfare of the child is also of the first 
importance, and unless we mean to impair this physical 
welfare by robbing the child of its time for play in the 
open air, we must either revise the course of study by 
the elimination of the non-essentials or suffer the essen- 
tials to be, in a measure, neglected. 

“The course of study is already overcrowded. We can, 
under the present course, devote no more time to Eng- 
lish or any other subject. 

“Th the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx we pur- 
pose to review the entire course of study with the object 
of eliminating some of the less important subjects, so 
that more time may be devoted to those which are more 
essential.” 

William H. Maxwell, superintendent of the New York 
city schools, takes issue with Mr. Jasper in regard both 
to the retrogression in English and to the necessity for 
cutting down the course of study in elementary schools. 
It seems probable that the difference of opinion of the 
two superintendents will arouse the old_ controversy as 
to what studies are, and what studies are not, essential 
to the public school course, especially as Mr. Jasper is 
preparing to put his ideas into immediate practice by re- 
vising the course. 

“I fear it is altogether absurd and presumptuous, 
said Mr. Maxwell, “to attempt to discuss so large and 
important a subject as the course of study in elementary 
schools within the limits of a brief newspaper interview. 
I cannot, therefore, do more than point out one or two of 
the most important principles that should underlie a 
course of study for children under fourteen years of age. 

“The first of these is that no child should be permitted 
to enter the elementary school until he is six years of 
age. Up to the end of the sixth year the child should be 
trained in the family or in the kindergarten, or in both. 
The graded public school has nothing for him that is to 
his advantage, as a general rule, until after he is 8x 
years of age. Were this rule followed in the adminis- 
tration of our public schools, there would be much less 
complaint as to overcrowding than there is at present. 
In the second place, the school as we know it is estab- 
lished, at least, to a large degree, for the purpose of 
making the child realize his own powers and possibili- 
ties and of introducing him to the civilization which is 
his heritage. Obviously it is, or it should be, the ambi- 
tion of every generation to hand forward to the next 
generation the culture and attainments that it has in- 
herited from preceding generations. The school is es- 
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ate,” during which he criticised what he terms the para- 
must, therefore, embrace in its curriculum ail of the 
chief elements that enter into our heritage of civiliza- 
tion. This heritage of ours has been classified as our 
heritage of art, our heritage of science, our heritage of 
literature, our heritage of institutions, and our heritage 
of morals. If the premises laid down are correct, the 
course of study should include, in some form or other, 
all of these elements. 

“The third principle that underlies the making of a 
course of study for elementary schools is that the science 
of education, founded chiefly upon psychology, must de- 
termine the parts of the elements which shall be adopted 
as working materials in the school, and the order in 
which they shall be presented to the child. Upon this 
subject there is room, of course, for a large diference of 
opinion. 

“As to the particular question which you present, 2s 
to whether the teaching of English in the pub‘ic schools 
has or has not improved during the last ten or fifteen 
years, I have n¢é hesitation in saying that it has im- 
proved very much throughout this city. Not as much 
time is given to the memorizing of technical grammar 
and set definitions of words as formerly, but our chi'- 
dren learn to speak and to write more fluently and more 
accurately. Doubtless, much still remains to be done. 
We are still far from reaching even a low idcal in the-e 
matters, but that there has been marked improvement 
during the last fifteen years I do not hesitate to assert. 
I have constant opportunity of observing the composi- 

tions of those who left the schools, say, fifteen or twenty 
years ago, and those who have left them during the last 
five years, and the command of English on the part of 
the latter is much better than on the part of the former. 
No more convincing proof could be asked.” 

Mr. Jasper’s theory that more time should be devoted 
to the study of English in the public schools is shown 
to be founded on fact by the examples of composition 
collected by a Herald reporter. In every case the 
authors of these compositions had veen graduated from 
the grammar schools. They had therefore received all 
the training in English which the great majority of chil- 
dren in New York City are able to obtain. 

George S. Davis, a member of the board of superin- 
tendents of the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, 
says that, while he believes there has been retrogression 
in the schools in technical grammar and in spelling, he 
thinks there has been an advance in practical composi- 
tion. But Dr. Davis admitted that, while a lack of the 
knowledge of “technical grammar” does not affect the 
fluency of composition, it does influence the correctness 
of composition. Dr. Davis said that, in his opinion, all 
the arts which are necessary to good spelling and read- 
ing aloud are losing ground in the public schco!’s, and 
this, he said, is also due to the overcrowded course, 
which has put an end to the old-fashioned system of 
reading aloud in the schools. 


SPELLING. 


_ [Continued from page 247 


tained from the discussions under language, history, 
geography, or art, his mind becomes an active agent, 
ready to receive vivid and lasting impressions of the 
forms and meanings of words, which, later, he may need 
to use in his written expression of thought. 
— 
Principal MARGARET ASHTON, 
Grammar School, Ithaca, N Y. 

The method used for teaching spelling is practically 
the same all over the city. 

I place upon the blackboard a list of about twenty 
words. I pronounce the first word and spell it, pausing 
slightly between the syllables. The class pronounce and 
spell it in the same way, then write it three times, study- 
ing it closely as they write. After all the words are 
written in this way, I pronounce them and the class spell 
them, without referring to the written words. The list 
is left upon the board all day, and just before school 
closes I pronounce the words, not in the same order in 
which they were written at first, and the pupils write 
them in spelling blanks kept for this purpose. If a word 
is missed a number of times, it appears in some future 
lesson. I often make my lists of words from the mis- 
spelled words in arithmetic, composition, history, etc. 

For variety we spell orally occasionally, and, as a very 
great favor, we even have a spelling match. I think it 
helps to keep up the interest. 

Principat Maccie Umsteap, 
Salem, Ore. 

1. I do not at present use a spelling book in my 
school. I have at different times used a book, and I be- 
lieve that, on the whole, the spelling in the manuscripts 
prepared by the pupils under our present plan is better 
than it was when we used a book. 

2. I usually have written spelling. Occasionally we 
have a drill in oral spelling. Some pupils are aided by 
the hearing of words spelled by others. 


3. We use the “Century spelling blank,” and pupils 


write the list pronounced by the teacher. 

4. The method used in all our schools at present is 
to select our lists for spelling lessons from all the differ- 
ent subjects taught. We use all the words likely to be 
spelled incorrectly in any lesson, nature, history, Eng- 
lish, geography, arithmetic, etc., for our spelling lessons. 

We make lists of these words, place them upon the 
board, and the pupils copy them in notebooks and study 
as they would a list of words from the spelling book. 

The advantage of this plan is that pupils learn to spell 
the words they are called upon to use in their written 
work, and are not learning to spell words which they may 
never use at any time. We feel that by this plan their 
spelling has a natural relation to their other work, as 
it should have. The pupils see the need of learning to 
spell words they expect to use. 

The greatest use of knowing how to spell is to be able 
to spell correctly the words we are called upon to write. 
if pupils learn to spell all the words they use in writing, 
the end is reached. I know the spelling is better by this 
plan than by the old one. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


CHILD LIFE—IN MANY LANDS. A Third Reader. 
192 pp. 
CHILD LIFE—IN LITERATURE. By Etta Austin 
Blaisdell and Mary Frances Blaisdell. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 240 pp. Price, 
40 cents. 

These readers are the continuation of a series by the 
same authors. Child life representing the child’s en- 
vironment and toys is the First Reader, the aim of which 
is to encourage a love of nature. Child Life in Tale and 
Fable—the Second Reader—helps the small mind to 
learn to read and tends to develop a taste for good 
reading. The Third Reader continues in the work of 
developing the young reader by striving to inform him. 
Selections from the best authors, Hawthorne, Stevenson, 
Shakespeare, Brown, Daudet, Grimm, and others have 
been interpreted in the simplest language; the idea 
being to present the child-life of different nations, 
Thus the reader learns to compare and to enlarge his 
somewhat contracted view of people and things. By 
stimulating the interest, the child learns to love reading. 
These stories are based upon historic fact or are taken 
from classical works. 

The next step is seen in the Fourth Reader of the 
series. In it are some gems of literature. Aladdin, 
Cosette of Victor Hugo, Tiny Tim of Dickens, Gluck of 
John Ruskin, Alice in Wonderland, Hiawatha, John 
Ridd, and Lorna Dooné of Blackmore, with others, have 
been selected as capable of captivating and of rousing 
a desire to read the whole book of which these charac- 
ters are a part. All the poems are applicable to the 
child’s feelings, being chosen with the view to encourage 
memorizing. There are full notes and vocabulary. The 
purpose of these books—‘to introduce the animate child 
to the child*of fiction’—is beautifully fulfilled, and the 
youthful reader cannot but learn to count these little 
folks among his dearest friends. 


THE ELEMENTS OF VOCAL HARMONY. By Hugh 
A. Clarke, Mus. Doc. 166 pp. New York: Silver, Bur- 
dett, & Co. 

That there are difficulties in the study of harmony is 
admitted by many, and yet here is a treatise so explicit 
and so logical in arrangement that mastery of the sub- 
ject seems comparatively easy. The book has been pre- 
pared for use in high and normal schools and in pri- 
vate classes. Beginning with the scale, the author 
sketches the historical growth from the Gregorian scales 
to present day systems. The discussion of intervals 
leads naturally to the subject of melody. Each tone of 
the scale has special treatment, showing its relations to 
other tones, its inversions, etc. From two-part writing, 
through an exhaustive study of chords, major and 
minor, with their resolutions, the student is gradually 
brought to three and four part harmony. While the ex- 
planations are full, they are not so involved as not to 
be readily understood. The closing discussion shows 
the similarity between poetical laws and those of 
melody, and the necessity of adapting music and the 
sentiment. Step by step, the subject is pursued until a 
knowledge of the elements of harmony enables the 
student to arrange correctly any exercises in two, three, 
or four part combinations. Music teachers, as well as 
students of music, will welcome this practical presenta- 
tion of harmony. - 


THE HOUR OF OPPORTUNITY—GOOD MANNERS 
AND SUCCESS. By Orison Swett Marden. 
FATE MASTERED, DESTINY FULFILLED. By W. J. 


Colville. 
BOOKS THAT NOURISH US. By Annie Russell 
Marble. 
New York: Thonias Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 35 cents 
each. 


Without any attempt:to sermonize, Mr. Marden has 
embodied in his books the requisites for success in the 
world. By employing every-day incidents and very tell- 
ing stories, he illustrates his points clearly. By proving 
how others have seized opportunities, he advises the 
reader to keep his eyes open for the next thing. He 
urges the necessity of accepting the humblest duty at 
hand and performing it to the best of one’s ability, as 
the first step in the ladder of fame. To gain success 
ultimately, one essential is strict exemplification of the 
Golden Rule. The author mentions self-respect, self- 
control, and tact as outgrowths of kindness, in that they 
bear distinct relation to human beings with whom one 


comes in contact. The law of kindness is also the 
foundation of a business career. 

Another helpful book for self-development is Mr. 
Colville’s little volume, which explains many facts of 
the mental and spiritual life. He claims that “no atti- 
tude of the minds is so reasonable, and none so salutary, 
and none so optimistic as that which faces all existing 
circumstances and declares them all to be nothing other 
than means whereby we fulfill that destiny which we 
most desire to accomplish.” This book emphasizes the 
belief in thought as a force, and is of value to students 
of mental science. 

Miss Marble has fully answered the common question 
as to what to read. Eliminating many readable vol- 
umes that come from the press, she cites only those 
that serve to interest and influence. She definitely 
mentions titles of those she considers worthy of atten- 
tion, affirming that. reading should be assimilative, 
sometimes stimulative, and always adapted to serve 
others. The book is eminently suggestive. 

All these books, prettily bound in white, make excel- 
lent gift books. 


ECONOMICS AND INDUSTRIAL HISTORY FOR SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS. By Henry W. Thurston. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman, & Co. 300 pp. Price, $1.00. 
In consideration of his conviction that youth should 

observe and should make proper use of such sense percep- 
tion, Mr. Thurston has prepared this study for secondary 
schools Part I. of the Economics includes an observa- 
tional study of some economic data. Fundamental in 
economics is the process of getting a living, man choos- 
ing his occupation according to his bent. All scholars 
have noted various occupations in which their neighbors 
are employed, and the author suggests as a good be- 
ginning, the classification of observed modes of earning 
a living. Another step in advance is taken when the 
pupil groups various occupations of other countries and 
makes comparisons. In Part II. are facts about the 
structure and functions of the economic system. This 
is a concise industrial history of England and the 
United States, beginning with the 11th century and 
tracing the peculiarities of the home, guild, and domestic 
periods down to the present day. Part III. is an ele- 
mentary discussion of economic principles, including the 
theories of utility, value, production, distribution, etc., 
all of which are expressed in simplest phraseology. The 
illustrations used are those most familiar to youth. The 
method of the book is catechetical, questions of every 
form being freely inserted in the text. Accompanying 
this volume is a Teacher’s manual based on the subject 
matter. From such a study as this the scholar could 
not fail to have an enlarged sympathy and a sense of 
justice and obligation to others, gained from a knowl- 
edge of economic questions. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Counsel Upon the Reading of Books.” Price, $1.50.—*Ednah 
and Her Brothers.” By Eliza Orne White. Price, $1.00. Bos- 
Mifflin, & Co. 

“Mr. Bunny.” By A. L. Sutton and W. H. Frye. Price -25. 
Akron, O. : Saalfield Publishing Company. 

‘A Course in Water Color.” Boston: Prang Educational Com- 


pany. 

“The Art of Study.” By B. A. Hinsdale———‘“A General Physio)- 
ogy.” By M. L. Macy and H. W. Norris. New York: American 
Book Company. 

“Elements of English Grammar.” By G. P. Brown and Charles De 
Garmo. Chicago: Werner School Book Company. 

“The Elements of Ph:sics.” By Henry Crew. Price, $1.10,— 
“Studies and Appreciations’ By Fars . Gates. Price, $1.50, 
“Eoglish Literature.” By Stopford Brooke. Price, $1.00. New 
York : The Macmillan Company. 

“Old Landmarks and Histor'c Personages of Boston.” By S. A. 
Drake. Price, $2.50.—-‘Gold Seeking on the Dalton Trail.” R. 


Thompson. Price, $1.50.-—Twelve Great Artists.” By H 
lbownes. Price, $1.00.—*Scouting for Washington.” By J. P. 
True. Price, $1.50.—*Chess Strategetics.” Ilustrated. By F. R. 


Young. Price, $2.50. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

‘“Mannval of Botany.” By ¥. E. Clements snd J. 8. Cutter. — 
“Write Your Own Political Economy.” By W.G.L. Taylor. Lin- 

“Men o arlowe’s.”” By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 25. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“Flashes of Wit and Humor.” By Robert Waters. Price, $1.00. 
——'‘ The Art of Breathing as the Basia of Tone Production.” By 
Leo Kofler. Price, $2.00.—*“Speech Hesitation.” By KE. J. Ellery 
Thorpe. Price. $1.00, New York : Edgar 8. Werner Publishing and 

“The True Annals of Fairy-Land.” ndon : J. M.D 

‘*Helen Keller Souven'r Washington: Volta 
am" of Samuel Pepys.” Price, 10 cents. New York : Cas<ell 


“The King’s Deputy.” By H. A. Hinson. Price, $1.25.—<‘ North 
“Northern Georgia etches.” B . N. Harben. .00. 
Chicago: A, C. McClurg & Co. rd 

“Two Little Street Singers.” By Nora A, M. Roe. Price, $1.25. 
‘Aguinaldo’s Hostage.” By H.I. Hancock. Price, $1.25. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard 


The Educational 
System of 

Rouid - Hand 

Rational Slant Writing 


But rather a modification of Vertical Writing, accentuating, 

combining, and harmonizing the manifest excellences, while 

it eliminates the eccentricities and undesirable qualities of 

Vertical Penmanship. 
1. A round, flowing script, based on movement. 
2. Uniformity in Capitals and Small Letters. 

3. A natura slant to the right. 

Simplicity of form. . 


It embodies the following features : 


Six ready October ist. If you are 


not satisfied with the results secured by Vertical Writing, 


IS NOT 
‘“‘A Radical Departure ‘ 
from 
Present Systems of Seven books in a series. 
Writing.” 
let us hear from you. 


THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO. . 


. . Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS | 
TARR AND McMURRY’S GEOGRAPHIES 


A Three-Volume Series of Text- Books for Class Use by 


RALPH S. TARR, B.S., F.G.S.A., AND FRANK M. McMURRY, Ph.D. 
Cornell University Teachers College, Columbia University 
‘Unique Volume I.—Home Geography and the Earth as a Whole. Price, 60 cents _ An Interesting 
in Parts I. and II. aré also issued separately. . . Price. each, 40 cents and 
Matter Contents Valuable 
Arrangement Part I.— HOME GEOGRAPHY ; 
od d The Soil. Hills. Mountains. Valleys. Rivers. | Introduction 
an Ponds and Lakes. The Ucean. The Air. to the 
Presentation” Industry and Commerce. Government. Maps. References to Books, etc. Stu dy of Geography 


Part II.—THE EARTH AS A WAOLE 


Form and Size of the Earth, Daily Motion of the Earth and Its Results. The Zones. Heat Within the Earth and Its Effects. The Continents and Oceans. Maps. North America, The 
United States : New England, Middle Atlantic States, Southern States, Central States, Western States, Alaska. Canada and Other Countries North of the United States. Countries 
South of the United States. South America. Europe. Asia. Africa. Australia, The East Indies. Philippines, and uther Islands of the Pacific. Books of Reference. Appendix. 


STRIKING FEATURES OF THE SERIES 


Convenient form — Easily handled and more durable. au 6 giving both ph 
Home Geography is made prominent. Actual experience forms the final basis for all study of Coat pata Pe. siving both physical and political features and ‘not overburdensd with 
Geageapty - Illustrations that are not merely pictures. 


Relation between man and the earth is continually brought out. 
Physiograp4ic facts about different regions clearly presented. Physiographic conditions fur- | Typographical work unsurpassed. 
nish the key to human industries, transportation ro ites, location of cities, etc. The cost of a complete set for five grades will be less than that of any competing series. 


Volume II. — North America. Price, 75 cents. Volume III.—Hurope and the Other Continents. In preparation. 


THE CHILD LIFE READERS 


I. CHILD LIFE--A First Reader. — Points of the Series: 
Price, 25 cents se . Interesting Subject matter. 
Il. CHILD LIFE IN TALE AND FABLE—A ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL, Themes that Appeal to the Child. 
Second Reader. Price, 35 cents Formerly Supervisor of Schools at Brockton, Muss. Careful and Even Gradation. 
Ill. CHILD LIFE IN MANY LANDS—A Artistic and Unhackneyed Illustrations. 
Third Reader. Price, 36 cents - AND Waterproof Covers,*which may be Cleansed with- 
Injur 
IV. CHILD LIFE IN LITERATURE—A MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL 
Fourth Reader. Price, 40 cents Preparation for Geography. 
Introduction to Literature. 


THE CHILD LIFE PRIMER. (ln Press.) The Lowest Prices. 


Tarr’s First Book in Physical Geography 
AVO/IDS TECHNICAL TERMS ; THOROUGHLY SCIENTIFIC FASCINATING STYLE 


This book is the adopted text in the States of Virginia, Missouri, Kansas, Washington (re-adopted 
1900), also in the best high and grammsr schools, North, South, East, and West. 


Macmillan’s Standard Histories 


Coman and Kendall’s English History. $1.25. Adams’ European History. $1.40. 
Botsford’s History of Greece. $'.10. Adams’ Mediwval and Modern History. $1.10. 
Channing’s Students’ History of the United States. $1.40. Powell’s Short History of the United States for Beginners. 
Channing’s Short History of the United States. 90 cents. 65 cents. 
Source Book of English History Elements of Rhetoric and English Composition 
For the Use of Schools and Readers By GEORGE R. CARPENTER ° 
Edited by ELIZABETH KIMBALL KENDALL, M. A. Professor of Rhetoricand English Composition in Columbia University. 
Associate Professor of History in Wellesley College. First High School Course Second High School Course 
12mo, Cloth. Price, 80 cents. 12mo. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 12mo. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 


With Chapters on English Literature (1832-1892) and on American Literature by GeorGE R. CARPENTER, Columbia University. 


12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


CONTENTS 


ish li Cuaptrer VIII.—Poetry from 1730-1832. 
literature from the death of Scott to the death of George Eliot 


the Conquest to Chaucer's 1832-1881 
“ X.—Poetry from the death of Scott to the deaths of Tennyson and Browning 


izabeth’s death to the Resturation 1603-1660. 1832-1892, : 
Vi_-From fie Reewetasion to the death of Pope and Swift 1660-1745. > XI. —Prose Literature in the United States. 
‘“  VII.—Prose literature from the death of Pope and Swift to the French Revolu- * XI1.—Poetry in the United States. 
tion and from the French Revolution to the Death of Scott 1745-1832. Chronological table—Index. . 
EI ts of Physics 
ola By HENRY C. CREW, Ph. D. Second Revised Edition 
Professor of Physics in Northwestern University, Evanston, 
12mo, Cloth. xiv. + 347 pp. Price, $1.10. 


The more important changes from the first edition are the following: 


imi i i ical . All use of trigonometrical functions has been given up. 
1. All use of the method of limits, either for defining physica y The equations employed have been reduced ia number from 


d. 4- 
quantities or for other purposes, has been abandoned. 
symbols. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY  tremon sie. 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed, 
or weary.from worry. insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspcon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 

It strengthens and 


imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 19: Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association, New Haven. 

October 19: Massachusetts Superintend- 
ents’ Association, Springfield; R. W. 
Hine, secretary. 

October 19: The seventy-first annual 
meeting of the Essex County Teachers’ 
Association, Peabody, Mass; W. P. 
Beckwith, secretary. 

October 25, 26, 27. Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction, Providence. 

October 26: Worcester County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 

October 26: Middlesex County Teachers’ 
Association, Boston; R. J. Condon, 
Everett, secretary. 

October 26: Franklin County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Orange. 

October 26-27: Southeastern Ohio Teach- 
ers’ Association, Athens. 

October 27: Southwestern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Hamilton. 

November 2: The Hampshire County 
Teachers’ Association, Easthampton. 

November 9: New England Association of 


School Superintendents, Boston; R. D. 
McKeen, secretary. 
November 30-December 1: Eastern Ohio 


Teachers’ Association, Coshocton. 
December 27-29: Southern Educationa! 
Association, Richmond, Va. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
VERMONT. 
MONTPELIER. State Superintendent 
Mason 8S. Stone has completed the school 
census of the state. In his report the 
total expenditures for the past year are 
given as $1,074,221.88; cost per pupil, 
$16.28; cost per child of school age, 
$11.85: current expenses, $873,307.63: 
number of children between five and 
twenty-one years of age in attendance, 
65,964; number of male teachers, 570; 
number of female teachers, 3,232; number 
of Vermont normal school graduates, 

632; college graduates, 201. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The opening address before 
the Twentieth Century Club for the pres- 
ent season was given October 10 by B. S. 
Coler of New York, on “A Stronger Pub- 


lic Spirit in Our Political Life.” Subse- 
quent addresses arranged for are by 
President Pritchett of M. I. T. on 
“Needed Reforms in Government 


Methods”; Rev. W. S. Rainsford of New 
York on “The Citizen’s Duty to the Public 
School’; Professor J. W. Jenks of Cor- 
nell University on “The Trust Problem in 
America and Europe’; ex-Governor W. 
A. MacCorkle of West Virginia on “The 
Race Question in the South’; Professor 
Graham Taylor of Chicago on “Tainted 
Money”; Mrs. Mary Simkhovitch, head 
worker in the Friendly Aid Settlement, 
New York, on “Friendship and Politics”: 
Superintendent Brockway of the Elmira 
reformatory on “The Prison of the Pres- 
ent and of the Future’; Professor Ww. T. 
Sedgwick on “Important Movements in 
Europe in Behalf of Public Health’: Rev. 
Edward Cummings on “The Opportuni- 
ties and Duties of the Church in Modern 
Society”; and Moorfield Storey on “The 


Twentieth Century Problems of the 
United States.” Addresses are also 
hoped for from Miss Carey Thomas, 
president of Bryn Mawr College, Presi- 
dent Jordan of Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, H. D. Lloyd, and Prince Kropotkin. 

CAMBRIDGE. The following fellow- 
ships and scholarships of Harvard Uni- 
versity for 1900 and 1901 have been 
awarded: Ricardo fellowship, G. H. Mon- 
tague, Jr., Parker fellowship, W. B. 
Munro, 03, G.; Morgan fellowships, C. N. 
Haskins, F. 8. Philbrick, J. C. Ransmeier, 
W. A. Willard; Whiting fellowships, E. 


P. Adams, Charles Haven; Goodwin 
scholarship, W. W. Baker; Savage 
scholarship, H. J. Edmiston; Toppan 


scholarship, D. T. Clark; C. M. Weld 
scholarship, R. H. Fletcher; G. and M. 
Derby scholarship, O. Dunkel; Edward 
Russell scholarship, C. Bowker; L. Sal- 
tonstall scholarship, T. H. Haines; 
Gorham Thomas scholarship, W. D. Hop- 
kins; Townsend scholarships, D. Cam- 
eron, A. E. Henry, D. McFayden, C. C. 
Rice; Shattuck scholarships, C. W. McG. 
Black, J. T. Clark, P. C. Hoyt, C. N. Jack- 
son, L. Reichler, A. B. Pierce, J. J. 
Steiner; University scholarships, E. Cary, 
Cc. D. Cool, G. H. Durand, W. Y. Durand, 
A. H. Evans, H. G. Frampton, H. D. 
Fuller, H. A. George, J. A. George. W. G. 
Hormell, R. W. Stone, A. H. Sturtevant, 
O. S. Tonks; Thayer scholarships, G. P. 
Clinton, W. S. Davis, R. B. Earle, J. H. 
Patten, H. A. Paterson, R. H. Stetson, R. 
M. Strong, A. W. G. Wilson; Austin 
scholarships, for teachers, M. E, Blanch- 
ard, R. M. Brown, C. A. Chant, C. O. 
Denny, E. B. Nichols, A. W. Peters, J. A. 
Shott, W. E. Stillson. 

WORCESTER. The annual meeting of 
the Worcester County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in Mechanics’ hall Fri- 
day, October 26 

WELLESLEY. The beautiful new ob- 
servatory, the gift of Mrs. John C. Whitin 
of Whitinsville to Wellesley College, was 
formally opened and presented to the col- 
lege on Tuesday, October 9. At 3 o'clock 
in the afternoon the following programme 
was given before the college and a large 
number of invited guests: Address of wel- 
come, President Hazard; address, “A New 
Planet,” Professor Edward C. Pickering, 
director of the observatory of Harvard 
University; hymn, “‘The Spacious Firma- 
ment on High”; letter of greeting from 
foreign astronomers, read by Professor 
Whiting and Professor Hayes; “Labora- 
‘tory Work in Astronomy,” Professor 
David P. Todd, director of the observatory 
of Amherst College. At the conclusion of 
the academic exercises the guests crossed 
the meadow to the new building, followed 
by a long line of students. The whole 
company gathered about the front en- 
trance, where Mrs. Whitin formally de- 
livered and President Hazard formally ac- 


cepted the key to the beautiful structure. . 


As Mrs. Whitin threw open the door, the 
musical notes of the Wellesley cheer rose 
from the groups of college girls below, 
and her name rang out at the end. En- 
tering the library, the donor lighted the 
fire on the broad grate, and the house 
was formally “warmed.” A reception 
followed, at which a large number of dis- 
tinguished guests were entertained. 


HOLYOKE. The teachers of the public 
schools met at the high school building 
October 9 and formed an organization, to 
be known as the Holyoke Teachers’ 
Association. The following officers were 
elected: President, Superintendent L. P. 
Nash; vice-presidents, W. E. Judd and 
Miss Lillian Fay;: treasurer, John J. 
Lynch; corresponding secretary, Catha- 
rine Sheehan; recording secretary, Miss 
Sollay; executive committee, H. B. Law- 
rence, John A. Callahan, Miss Lawley, 
and Miss Katharine Mahoney. The pur- 
poses of the association are social and 
educational, and it is planned, if possible, 
to have some entertainment during the 
winter. The association is open to a’l 
Holyoke teachers, and the membership 
fee is twenty-five cents. 


HINSDALE. The teachers’ institute 
was held in the high school room at the 


THE VACANT CHAIR. 


When the little family circle is broken 
and we sit sadly looking upon the vacant 
chair, we think of the things that perhaps 
we might have done to keep the loved one 


with us. Why not think of these things 
now before it is too late? Is it a kind, lov- 
ing and hard-working mother who is giving 
all her strength and efforts for the family 
well-being and happiness? Is it a delicate, 
fragile sister; or a weak and ‘ailing wife? 
Try to give her the tender care she needs. 
Do not let her fade away for want of ear- 
nest effort to preserve and restore her. 

An Ohio lady, Mrs. Shopshire, living in Ballou, 
Shelby Co., in a thoughtful letter to Dr R. V. 
Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y.,says: ‘‘ My mother had 
an ovarian tumor which we thought would re- 
sult in her death, but we commenced using your 
‘Favorite Prescription,’ and before she had 
taken three bottles she began to improve; she is 
living to-day and we have given your medicine 
the credit. My mother was sixty-six years old 
when the tumor commenced to grow: she is 
seventy-six now and the tumor is all gone. She 
had gotten awful large, and her limbs began to 
swell before she began to use your medicine. I 
value it so much that I am hardly ever out of 
it in my house.” 

This is but one of many thousands of in- 
stances in which this matchless ‘‘ Prescrip- 
tion’’ has restored such complete health 
and purification to the distinctly feminine 
organism as to dispel every possible trace 
of abnormal or dangerous conditions with- 
out resort to surgery or similar obnoxious 
methods. For every form of female weak- 
ness and disease it is the supreme specific 
designed for this one purpose and no other 
by an educated skillful physician of ex- 
traordinary experience in this particular 
field of practice. 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure consti- 
pation. At all medicine stores, 


town hall October 8, for the towns of 
Peru, Washington, Windsor, Savoy, and 
Hinsdale. About twenty-five teachers 
were present. F.S. Murdock gave an ad- 
dress on arithmetic, and also spoke on 
“The Incentive.” Professor Bailey, state 
supervisor of drawing, spoke on “Art and 
Appreciation of the Beautiful.” He al- 
luded to the fine modern schoolhouses, 
but spoke in very uncomplimentary terms 
of the Hinsdale hall, saying it was a d's- 
grace to any town. Professor Fletcher 
gave an address on “Geography.” Mrs. 
Hallock of New York spoke in the after- 
noon on “Hygiene and Physiology.” 

ORANGE. The fall meeting of the 
Fratklin County Teachers’ Association 
will be held in Orange October 26. The 
speakers engaged are Supervisor George 
H. Martin of Boston and Principal W. ¥’. 
Gordy of Hartford, Ct. 

CAMPELLO. The sixty-seventh con- 
vention of the Plymouth County Teachers’ 
Association will be held in the South Congre- 
gational church, Campello, Friday, October 
26. Live subjects will be discussed at the 
morning session. The speakers for the after- 
noon are Miss Grace N. Kimball. Vassar Col- 
lege. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. ;: G. Stanley Hali, 
LL.D., -President of Clark University, 
Worcester; and Mra. Julia Ward Howe. 
Miss M. Sylvia Donaldson, Brockton, is presi- 
dent of the association, 

READING. The teachers’ institute, 
under the direction of the state board of 
education, was held in the high school 
building October 8. ° The first thing on 
the programme was an address by George 
C. Purrington, principal of the state nor- 
mal school at Farmington, Me., on “A 
Great Educator.” The next speaker, 
Henry T. Bailey, delivered a short address 
on “Drill Work in Drawing,” which was 
followed by a few remarks by Mrs. Ella 


Ze 


CROSBY’S COL! and CATARRH CURE. 

The best remedy known for cold in the 

head, sore throat,and infinenza. It does not 

contain cocaine, morphine. nor narcotic of 
any description. By mail, 50 cents. 
Beware of Substitutes. 


A Brain Preservative. A Complete Restorative 


of the Bodily Functions, 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Is not a medicine. It is an essential food for the nourishment 

; and sustenance of the brain and body. Sleeplessness, nervous 

i (fe exhaustion, inability to work or study is only Brain Hunger. 

rr} Wes _ This vital nutriment wi'l always relieve, and, by its regenera- 

a tive power to the blood, restore vitality to the system, and 
give endur nce for mental labor without exhaustion. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITE is a concentrated white powder 
~~~? from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and germ of 
> we wheat, formulated by Prof. Percy more than 30 years ago. It 
- Contains no narcotic or injurious drug. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared 56 W. 25th Street, 
only by New York City. 


If not found at druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 


B. Hallock of New York on “Physiology 
and Hygiene.”’ A. C. Boyden, vice-presj- 


’ dent of the state normal school at Bridge- 


water, spoke on ‘Nature Study.” Miss 
Emma C. Stockwell of Malden followed 
on “Reading in Grade I.” While the pri- 
mary section was in session, those inter- 
ested in grammar school affairs listened 
to Mr. Boyden on “History,” Mr. Bailey 
on “Decorative Design,” Mrs. Hallock on 
“Physiology and Hygiene,” and J. W. Mc- 
Donald, agent of the board, on “Ora| 
Reading.” The high school section’s pro- 
gramme included the following topics: 
“Geometry,” John T. Prince; “Latin,” Mr 
McDonald; “Suggestions to Teachers of 
History,” Mary E. Whipple of the Wor- 
cester English high school; “Decorative 
Design,” Mr. Bailey; “English,” Mr. 
Prince; ‘The Laboratory Idea in As- 
tronomy,” Charles J. Emerson of the 
Stoneham high school; “Practical Phy:- 
ics,” Frank M. Gilley of the Chelsea high 
school; “Two Phases of Commercial Edu- 
cation,” H. G. Green of the Melrose high 
school; and “Choice of Books for Young 
People,’”’ Charles Welsh of Boston. 


‘RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. The fifty-sixth session 
of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruc- 
tion will be held Uctober 25-27. A de- 
partment meeting devoted to higher edu- 
eation will be held this year at Brown 
University, in which President Faunce 
will take part. Friday evening a recep- 
tion will be tendered the Hon. Thomas B. 
Stockwell, commissioner of schools, on 
the completion of his twenty-fifth year in 
that position. 


CONNECTICUT. 


SOUND BEACH. Miss Annie De Camp 
Porter has written to the school comm't- 
tee of Sound Beach from Paris, France, 
offering to endow a library in the new 
school building, at a cost of $1,000, in 
memory of her great-grandfather, a Mr. 
Perrot, who had a cabin on what is now 
the site of the Sound Beach school, and 
instructed the children there. The offer 
has been accepted, and the Perrot library 
will be a feature of the new building. 
Henry 0. Havemeyer, J. Kennedy Tod, 
and other New Yorkers have contributed 
largely toward a new schoolhouse to be 
erected next spring. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. Incumbents of ten 
scholarships at Columbia University for 
the ensuing year are announced as fol- 
lows: President’s university  scholar- 
ships—In botany, Frederick Harvey Blod- 
gett (Rutgers) of Bedford Park, N. Y.; 
sociology, Andrew Horst (Harvard) of 
Lebanon, Pa.; anthropology, William 
Jones (Harvard) of Cambridge, Mass. 
University scholarships—In Latin, Sidney 
Dixon (Columbia) of Yonkers; chemistry, 
Royall Jarvis (Colorado School of Mines) 
of Leadville; economics, Yetaro Kinosita 
(Hiram) of New Berlin, O.; Greek. 
Robert Cecil McMahon (Wesleyan) of 
Brooklyn. In comparative literature— 
Clarence Stevens (Wabash) of Vevay, 
Ind.; education, Elmer Willmarth (Woos- 
ter Polytechnic Institute) of Cleveland, 
O.; American history, Alpheus Winter, Jr. 
(Columbia) of Louisville——A _ written 
examination of women applicants for li- 
cense as principal in elementary schoo!s, 
and of men and women applicants for li- 
cense as heads of departments or assist- 
ants to principals in any and all boroughs 
of New York City will be held by the 
board of examiners, commencing at 9 a. 
m. Monday, October 22, and continuing on 
Wednesday and Friday, October 24 and 26, 
at the hall of the board of education, 
Fifty-ninth street and Park avenue, Man- 
hattan. An oral examination for a prin- 
cipal’s license will be held at the call of 
the board of examiners. Applicants for a 
prinicipal’s license must have one of the 
following qualifications: 1. Graduation 
from a college or university recognized by 
the regents of the University of the State 
of New York, and two years of profes- 
sional study in a university school or de- 
partment of education, or in a normal 
school or college, together with at least 
three years’ successful experience in 
supervision or teaching since graduation. 
2. Graduation from a college recognized 
by the regents of the University of the 
State of New York, together with at least 
five years’ successful experience in super- 
vising or teaching. 3. A New York state 
certificate granted since 1875, together 
with eight years’ successful experience in 
teaching or supervision immediately pre- 
ceding the examination. 4. Ten years’ 
successful experience in teaching or 
supervision in city public schools, imme- 
diately preceding the examination. 
Every person intending to enter this 
examination must file, before October 
6, a brief statement setting forth 
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grounds on which she claims eligi- 
pility, with documentary proof of es- 
sential points——The School of Com- 
merce, Accounts, and Finance of New 
York University was opened recently in 
the University building in Washington 
square. There were addresses by Chan- 
cellor H. M. MaeCracken, C. W. Haskins, 
dean of the new school, and each of the 
faculty outlined the work of his depart- 
ment. Dr, MacCracken stated that Pro- 
fessor Pope had taken the place of Pro- 
fessor Bogart in the department of eco- 
nomics, aS the latter had accepted a full 
professorship in a Western college. The 
new school, he said, would be different 
from the others. It would be wholly un- 
professional. “Those who want the co!- 
lege course,” the doctor continued, “can 
go to University Heights, The student of 
this school does not want the work given 
in the collegiate course. The man taking 
the college course can substitute h's 
fourth year for the course at this school.” 
Dean Haskins delivered his first lecture 
on “The History of Accounting.” He 
showed in a general way the path that 
was to be followed in investigating the 
origin and growth of accounting, of the 
development of the science of accounts, 
and of the rise of the profession of public 
accountant. He said that the literature of 
accountancy was in its infancy, awaiting 
the fostering care of cultured authorship. 
Three or four historical addresses of his 
own, he said, made up the bibliography of 
the subject.———Professor Edward Frank- 
lin Buchner of the chair of analytical psy- 
chology, School of Pedagogy, New York 
University, is to give the last two lectures 
in the special series of lectures on educa- 
tional topics whieh has just been an- 
nounced by the department of free lec- 
tures to the people of the board of educa- 
tion of New York City, to be given at the 
West Side Auditorium during the next 
three months. The dates and topics of 
these two lectures are as follows: Decem- 
ber 14, “Our Mental Life’; December 21, 
“Curious Things in Psychology.’’——Pitt 
P. Colgrove, Pd.D. (1900), has resumed his 
duties at the state normal school, St. 
Cloud, Minn., after a leave of absence ex- 
tending over two years, which he spent in 
resident study at the university. Dr. 
Colgrove will have charge of the depart- 
ments of psychology and mathematics. 
——-Richard K,. Piez, Pd.D (1900), has 
heen appointed professor of psychology at 
the state normal school, Oswego, N. Y. 
Dr. Piez assumed the duties of his chair 
after his recent return from a special tour 
in Europe, in which he made a special 
study of the applications of modern peda- 
gogy in the actual work of continental 
schools. 
ROCHESTER. ‘he Rev. Rush Rhees, 
a graduate of Amherst College, and who 
was called to his present duties from the 
faculty of Newton Theological Seminary, 
was inaugurated as president of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester October 11. 


ITHACA. The secretary of the Cornell 
University faculty has given out the fol- 
lowing list of successful candidates for 
the university scholarships, each valued 
at $400: Carrie Louise Allen, arts, Buf- 
falo; Daniel Martin Bucklet, Millbrook; 
George Willbert Cottis, Bergen; Clarence 
Augustus Dawley, Everett; William 
Jameson, Buffalo; Ernest Wilbur Jones, 
John Frank Korn, Dunkirk; Roy Henry 
Kipp, Shortsville; Walter Hamlin Knis- 
kern, Deposit; Frank Davis Mitchell, 
Mount Vernon; William Noff, Walton; 
Robert Rankin, Ithaca; Frederick Wil- 
liam Rope, Brooklyn; Harland Bryant 
Tibbett, Ithaca; George Burr Upton, 
Ithaca; Carrie Adele Warner, Rochester; 
Louise Electra Watrous, Mansfield, Penn. ; 
Avice McIntosh Watt, Brooklyn. 


POUGHKEEPSIE. Vassar opened its 
thirtieth year with 225 in the freshman 
class. The new Swift Memorial Infirmary 
has been completed, and is now ready for 
use. Exeavations for the new biological 
laboratory were begun early in the month. 
A large, new conservatory, to replace the 
Eleanor memorial given by Mr. Farring- 
ton fourteen years ago, is in process of 
erection. Miss Salmon, professor of his- 
tory, who has been studying abroad, on a 
leave of absence for the last two years, 
has returned. Professor Ely, who holds 
the chair of mathematies, will be absent 
in Europe until November. Miss G. H. 
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Macurdy, who has been studying at Ber- 
lin, has returned as instructor in the 
Greek department. Miss Gentry. has been 
appointed assistant professor of mathe- 
matics. Professor A. L. Treadwell of 
Miami University takes the chair of 
natural history in the place of Professor 
Frank R. Lillie, who resigned to accept a 
professorship in the University of Chi- 
cago. Professor L. F. Pilcher comes from 
the University of Pennsylvania to take 
charge of the depariment of art. The new 
appointments in the department of Eng- 
lish are Miss E. I. Harris, Ph.D., Miss 
Katherine Bates, Ph.B., and Miss Bessie 
Hooker, A. B. Other new instructors and 
assistants are Miss Katharine Saunders, 
A. B., Latin; Miss Eloise Ellery, A. B:, 
history; Miss Annie L. Wilkinson, Ph.D., 
mathematics; Miss Louise Jacobus, A. B., 
assistant in music; Miss Martha Doan, 
D.Se., assistant in chemistry; Miss Cora 
A. Beckwith, A. B., assistant in biology; 
Miss J. E. Pettee, A. B., assistant in the 
library; and Miss M. Francis, A. B., as- 
sistant in the gymnasium. Dr. Grace 
Kimball, who has for several years been 
one of the college physicians, has _ re- 
signed, and her place is filled by Dr. Mary 
Harley. 


NEW JERSEY. 


FLEMINGTON. The state board of 


education met here October 2, and the 
following county superintendents were 
appointed: Bergen, John Terhune; Essex, 
Elmer C. Sherman; Hudson, BH. A. 
Murphy; Monmouth, John Enright; Pas- 
saic, J. A. Wilson; Salem, J. Harry 
Smith. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. The boys of the 
Rutgers preparatory scnool went out on 
a strike October 2 because the manage- 
ment of the school refused to give them 
a holiday to see the firemen’s annual 
parade, which was held here to-day. Al- 
though none of the other schools held ses- 
sions, the petition of the pupils of the 
Rutgers preparatory school for a ‘holiday, 
which they handed in yesterday morning, 
was not granted. When school opened 
this morning the pupils were on hand and 
repeated their request. When “it was 
again refused, the boys rose in a body and 
walked out of the building. They forced 
open the doors of the girls’ department, 
and some of the girls also leff the class- 
rooms. The management threatens to 
punish the ringleaders if they can be 
found. The boys say if one is punished, 
all must be, and that they will unite in 
refusing to study if any one is selected as 
a victim. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The high school at Steelton has its new 
quarters in the new high school building, 
which has cost over $100,000. The first 
floor includes the superintendent’s office, 
the public library room, and five gram- 
mar grade rooms. The high school occu- 
pies the second and part of the third 
floor. On the third floor is-a pnblic as- 
sembly room, seating about 1,200. The 
building is modern in every respect. 

Late in the summer Superintendent H. 
V. Hotchkiss of Meadville accep.ed a like 
position at Akron, O. Superintendent N. 
G. Smith of Union City, Pa., was elected 
to the vacancy. Professor Smith is a 
graduate of Dennison University. Before 
coming to Union City, he taught for sev- 
eral years in the Franklin (Pa.) high 
school. 

Lower Merion township, near Philadel- 
phia, is one of the wealthiest townships 
in the state. The township high school 
building at Ardmore was recently burned. 
The high school will be continued in 
Bryn Mawr building. The fire originated 
in a defective flue. 

Harrisburg introduced manual 
training into the high school. Professor 
Cc. C. McCall will have charge of the 
work. Owing to the large number of ap- 
plicants, only the first and second classes 
will be allowed to take the work. 

SOUTH BETHLEHEM. The Lehigh 
University celebrated Founder’s Day Oc- 
tober 11. The address was given by Rev. 
gS. J. McPherson, D. D., head master of 
the Lawrenceville school. 

PHILADELPHIA. The board of edu- 
cation has decided to have the set of 
hygienic rules for the care of the pupils 
and the classrooms adopted in March, 
printed, and sent to each sectional board 
and to the principals of the various 
schools. The instructions are in part as 
follows: — 

“Temperature in schoolrooms— should 
never be permitted to go under sixty-five 
degrees or over seventy-six degrees F. 

“When the outside temperature will 
permit, windows should be raised at re- 
cesses for ten minutes. At close of 
school each day all windows shouid be 
raised for one hour, unless rain or snow 
prevents. 

“Sun should be permitted to shine in 
the schoolrooms as much as possible, pro- 


viding it does not shine in the eyes or on 
the work of the children. 

“Children should be discouraged from 
eating candy at recess. 

“Teachers should forbid spitting on the 
floors. 

“Children should be required to put on 
their overgarments during recesses in 
cold weather. They should be urged to 
go into the open air during recesses. 

When a child appears with soiled skin. 
a note should be sent home to parents 
calling attention to the fact.” 


VIRGINIA. 

RICHMOND. ‘the Soutnern Educa- 
tional Association will hold its next meet- 
ing in Richmond December 27, 28, and 29. 
R. B. Fulton of the University ‘of Missis- 
sippi is the president, and Editor P. P. 
Claxton, Greensboro, N. C., is the secre- 
tary. An excellent programme is being 
prepared. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

Through the personal efforts of Susan 
B. Anthony, the last part of the $50,000 
fund which was necessary to be pledged 
to the University of Rochester before it 
would open its doors to women was raised 
just in time to allow the admission of 
women this year. 

Mrs. Virginia B. Hamilton of Parkers- 
burg has given an endowment fund of 
$10,000 to Washington and Lee University 
as a memorial of her late son, John H. 
Hamilton, superintendent of the Ohio 
River railroad, who was an alumnus of 
that institution. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


The Southwestern Ohio Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation meets at Hamilton Saturday, Oc- 
tober 27. An excellent programme has 
been prepared. 

The Paulding county institute was held 
at Antwerp, and was well attended. The 
instructors were Dr. C. W. Bennett, Piqua, 
Professor L. M. Sniff, Angola, Ind., and 
Superintendent H. A. Hartman, Decatur, 
Ind. The next institute will be held at 
Paulding. : 

The Wheeling teachers’ institute was 
held the last week in August, with the 
following instructors: Professor Charles 
A. MeMurry of Illinois and Professor BE. 
B. Bryan of Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. The institute was a most in- 
structive one. 

The executive committee of the Eastern 
Ohio Teachers’ Association, composed of 
Superintendents J. F. Fenton cvoshocton, 
H. V. Merrick, Lancaster, and J. M. Carr, 
Frazeysburg, are arranging a very strong 
programme for the coming meeting at 
Coshocton November 30 and December 1. 
Dr. R. G. Boone of Cincinnati will deliver 
the annual address. This is an excellent 
choice, and Superintendent Boone will de- 
light the teachers of Eastern Ohio. The 
programme covers many practical educa- 
tional questions, including elementary 
schools, high schools, and colleges. The 
following are the present officers of the 
association: President, Superintendent H. 
N. Mertz, Steubenville; vice-president, 
Superintendent E. E. McLaughlin, Cald- 
well; treasurer, Superintendent G. C., 
Maurer, New Philadelphia; secretary, 
Miss Theresa Lentz, Bellaire; executive 
committee, Professor H. V. Merrick, Lan- 
caster, Superintendent J. F. Fenton, Cos- 
hocton, and Superintendent J. M. Carr, 
Frazeysburg. 

The Southeastern Ohio Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Athens Friday and 
Saturday, October 26 and 27. Miss Han- 
nah U. Maxon of Gallipolis is president. 

The Fairfield county institute was held 
at Lancaster August 20-24, with Superin- 
tendent C. C. Miller of Lima and Dr. R. N. 
Roark of Lexington, Ky., as instructors. 

The Hamilton county teachers’ institute 
was held at Madisonville August 27-31, 
with Professor S. C. Smucker, West 
Chester, Pa., Superintendent C. L. Van 
Cleve, Troy, O., and Miss Ada Van Stone 
Harris of Newark, N. .J, as the instruc- 
tors. The institute for 1901 will also be 
held at Madisonville. T. L. Simmerman 
of Pleasant Ridge was chosen president, 
W. S. Eversull, executive committee, and 
Miss Flora Miller, secretary. 

The Ohio Valley Round Table was held 
at Martin’s Ferry October 12 and 13. 

CLEVELAND. Western Reserve Uni- 
versity has opened with 300 new students, 
one-half of whom are in the under- 
graduate colleges. The whole number of 
students is over 800. A new laboratory 
of clinical microscopy and clinical medi- 
cine has been added to the medical de- 
partment, and the building is now being 
erected through the generosity of friends 
of the university. Dr. G. W. Crile, one of 
the most prominent surgeons in this part 
of the country, has been secured for the 
professorship of clinical surgery for the 
medical department, and his coming to 
the force is said to be a great addition to 
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the equipment of the university. The 
chapel for the College for Women (stone) 
is rising from its foundations with beauty 
and strength. The increase of students in 
that college has also laid upon the trus- 
tees the duty of erecting a new dormitory 
for the giris, and providing increased 
facilities for gymnasium and recitation 
room purposes. The trustees have voted 
a new laboratory for the eminent chemist, 
Professor E. W. Morley, to be erected on 
the campus of Adelbert College. To the 
teaching force have been added, in the 
undergraduate colleges, Miss Gertrude 
Stevenson of Vassar as instructor in 
gymnasium in the College for Women; 
Dr. Thomas E. Oliver, coming from the 
University of Michigan faculty, instructor 
in French in the College for Women; Dr. 
Lawrence E. Griffin, who received a doc- 
tor’s degree at Johns Hopkins in June, as 
instructor in zoology and botany; Miss 
Hunt, who received a doctorate at Yale in 
June, is assistant in history to Professor 
Bourne in the College for Women. In 
Adelbert College Professor Francis 
Walker, Ph.D., son of President Walker, 
who wrote on “Political Economy,’ and 
grandson of Amasa Walker of equal fame, 
has taken the chair of social and political 
science in the college. 


ILLINOIS. 

There are 1,000 new students in the in- 
coming classes of the University of Illi- 
nois. The total registration for the year 
will doubtless be 2,600 or 2,700. In 1890 
it was 519, and in 1895 it was 855. 

CHICAGO. Members of the board of 
education are considering the advisability 
of a radical change in the text-book sys- 
tem of the public schools and the course 
of study. Trustee Brennan, chairman of 
the school management committee, is con- 
sidering a plan of revision. Trustees 
Dawes and Gallagher are in close sym- 
pathy with the movement. The recent 
“flunk”: in spelling by 165 applicants for 
admission to the Northwestern University 


has, it is said, stirred the board to a reali- ° 


zation of the situation. Trustee Sexton is 
in favor of the reinstatement of the spell- 
ing methods used in country schoolhouses 
twenty years ago, and other members of 
the body say they were more effective 
than the present teaching. Conventions 
were held in each of the fourteen school 
districts on October 6, and nominations 
made for two members of the board of 
trustees of the teachers’ and school em- 
ployees’ pension and retirement fund.—— 
Colonel Francis W. Parker, president of 
Mrs. Emmons Blaine’s school, officially 
known as the Chicago Institute, academic 
and pedagogic, opened in the temporary 
quarters in Wells street on October 1. 
Pupils ranging in age from four to five 
years to the mothers of these same little 
folk are enrolled as pupils of the institute. 
Although the school has done much pre- 
liminary work and conducted a very suc- 
cessful summer school, Colonel Parker 
and Mrs. Blaine regard this as in reality 
the beginning of the work which has been 
the dream of both, and which Mrs. Blaine 
made possible. Nearly 150 names were 
enrolled in the academic department, and 
more than fifty in the pedagogic. This is 
a better showing than was looked for. 
Colonel Parker said that, from assurances 
received during the last few weeks, he be- 
lieves the attendance will tax the capacity 
of the temporary quarters .to their limit 
before the term’s work has advanced far. 
At the summer school there were 640 
teachers from thirty-eight states, and for 
the pedagogic department of this year’s 
work fully as good a showing is looked 
for. Colonel Parker said many of his for- 
mer students in the Cook county normal 
school were expecting to take up the work 
of the institute. The academic depart- 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—Concerning editorial plans for the 
year beginning with the October issue of 
the Chautauquan, attention may be called 
first to the feature entitled “The Rivalry 
of Nations: World Politics of To-day.” 
This comprehensive study of a _ topic 
uppermost in the public mind will sup- 
plement last year’s study of the social 
and territorial “Expansion of the Ameri- 
can People” by giving a bird’s-eye view 
of the development of all the great 
nations with which our nation now comes 
into keener competition than ever. “A 
Reading Journey in the Orient” will cover 
a tour from Gibraltar to Alexandria, 
through upper and lower Egypt, Pales- 
tine, and Asia Minor to Constantinople, 
the Greek Islands, Attica, and the Pelop- 
onnesus. A _ series of nine “Critical 
Studies in French Literature’ will deal 
with typical forms, and include three 
special papers on French fiction. “Inner 
Life Studies” of historic figures in France 
and Greece will form another series, com- 
plete in itself, but correlated, also, witb 
the more extended course of reading for 
a “French-Greek” year, provided im books 
to be read by members of the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle. In the 
general contents of the magazine there 
will be found material possessing not 
merely current interest, but a pertinent 
relation to “The Rivalry of Nations” and 
“French-Greek” history, letters and art. 


—tThe leading article in Frank Leslie’s 
Popular Monthly for October is “The Re- 
proach of Russia,” giving a dramatic and 
interesting account of the system of Sibe- 


rian exile, a terrible chapter of history, 
which is just closing by order of the czar. 
“China, the Survival of the Unfittest,” is 
the title of a strikingly intelligent article 
by @ man who for ten years has held a 
confidential position in the imperial gov- 
ernment of China, and writes from the in- 
side. “The Race for the Chinese Market,” 
by John Foord, secretary of the American 
Asiatic Association, shows graphically 
what are the great trade routes to China, 
and what the possibilities of each. An 
article in this number certain to attract 
widespread attention is an autobiographi- 
eal story, taken from the diary of the late 
Rear-Admiral John W. Philip, the “hero 
of the Texas.” In fiction the number is 
strong. Among the most beautiful illus- 
trations are those reproduced from photo- 
graphs taken with very unusual! apprec a- 
tion of nature, by Clifton Johnson, to il- 
lustrate his article, “The Home of Jeanne 
D’Are.” 

—“The Story of a Young Man,” by Clif- 
ford Howard, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’ 
new novel, “The Successors of Mary the 
First,” “A Story of Beautiful Women,” 
“Blue River Bear Stories,” by the author 
of “When Knighthood Was in Flower,” 
are all begun in the October Ladies’ Home 
Journal. “Romances of Some Southern 
Homes” gives some glimpses of social life 
in the South before the war. There are 
three architectural features in the October 
Journal which will interest home- 
workers: One presents the plans in detail 
of “A Georgian House for $7,000,” and 
another those of “A Good Farmhouse for 
$3,500,” and the third shows “A Success- 
ful Country Home” in the Northwest, of 
log construction. There are also a num- 
ber of practical articles. By the Curtis 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia. One 
dollar a year. 


—The October number of the Pocket 
Magazine, Abbot Frederick, editor, is es- 
pecially bright, with its eight short 
stories and witty paragraphs. Contents: 
“The Stolen Treaty,” Richard Marsh; 
“The Cholera Ship,” Cutcliffe Hyne; 
“The Hermit of Lone Head,’ Mrs. Lynn 
Linton; “The Corner House,” William Le 
Queux: “The Domestic Plumwater,” 
Barry Pain; “A Humble Peacemaker,” 
Violet Etynge Mitchell; “A Legend of Bo- 
hemia,” Mona Caird: “Personal Dam- 
ages,” Howard Fielding: witty and 
humorous pocket pieces; literary pocke: 
pieces. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 50 cents a year, bi-monthly. 


—The Catholic World Magazine for Oc- 
tober reviews in a very laudatory and, 
at the same time, a very critical, way the 
first volume of poems by Father John- 
stone, a young priest of Boston. Whai 
particularly characterizes Father Jochn- 
stcne’s poetry is his wonderful word- 
resourcefulness. In some cases so co- 
pious is his flow of language that it seems 
to mar the beauty of his thought. Yet 
in a young poet this indicates the great 
wea'th of his emotional vitality, and as 
years go on will be toned down. The 
eareer of a young man of so much talent 


will be carefully watched by the literary 
critics. 

—The Century means to make its No- 
vember and December numbers the most 
beautiful issues ever published. Color 
printing will be largely used. 


THE NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the 
New England Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools was held in Hunting- 
ton hall, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston, on Friday and Saturday, 
October 12 and 13. The programme for 
Friday began with an address upon “The 
Teacher’s Qpportunity of Discovering In- 
dividual Capacities in His Pupils, and so 
Directing Them to Appropriate Careers,” 
by President William H. P. Faunce of 
Brown University. The discussion Was 
opened by Augustine Jones, principal of 
the Friends school, Providence, and Miss 
Carrie E. Small, principal of the Wood- 
ward Institute for Girls, Quincy. On Fri- 
day evening the subject was “Conflicting 
Views Regarding Entrance Examina- 
tions,” by President Arthur T. Hadley of 
Yale University. 

President Eliot of Harvard University 
presided Saturday morning at the last 
session. Thirty-two new members were 
elected to the association, and reports of 
officers and committees were accepted, 
The following-named officers were elected 
for the year 1900-1901: President, Edward 
G. Coy; vice-presidents, Elmer H. Capen 
and William W. Gallagher; secretary and 
treasurer, Ray Greene Huling; executive 
committee, William DeWitt Hyde, Mary 
A. Jordan, Harlan P. Armen, Andrew W. 
Phillips, and Edward H. Smiley; commit- 
tee to confer with the commission of col- 
leges in New England on admission ex- 
aminations, Charies C. Kamsay, Endicott 
Peabody, and William Jacobs. 

Mr. Ramsay then presented the report 
of the last-named committee for the year 
just closed. He spoke from the view of a 
head master and his assistants, using 
their ideals as the basis of his discussion. 
Every change or alteration in the present 
school machinery should be subjected to 
measurement by the ideals. 

Mr. Ramsay summed up his objections 
to the certificate system, in the words of 
President Eliot, as follows:— 

1. It diminishes influence of colleges 
on secondary schools. 

2. It deprives the public of the best 
means of learning the comparative merits 
or value of different secondary schools. 

3. It deprives a good secondary school 
of the best existing means of demonstrat- 
ing that it is good. 

4. It subjects the head masters of some 
public and private schools to a strain 
which the colleges have no right to put 
upon them, since the head masters of 
these schools are sometimes almost forced 
to give certificates to pupils whom they 
know do not deserve them. 

5. The coileges, on the other hand, 
ought not to vest in the head master the 
power to determine who shall enter their 
halls as students. 

A discussion nearly two hours in length 
followed Mr. Ramsay’s report. In this 
discussion President Eliot, as one of the 
strongest advocates of the examination 
system, took an active part. 

President Seelye of Smith College, in- 
answer to President Eliot’s remarks, de- 
clared that in the discussion one fact had 
been lost sight of: that tests are not 
given up by colleges that admit by certifi- 
eate. After admission, as rigid examina- 
tions have to be faced by the pupils as in 
any other type of institution. 

At the close of the discussion Professor 
William McDonald of Bowdoin College 
addressed the meeting on “The Federa- 
tion of Educational Institutions.” His 
address concerned itself chiefly with ad- 
mission examinations. 
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ment will take children, and carry them 
on through kindergarten, primary, gram- 
mar, high school, and a junior college 
course of two years. In the pedagogic 
course teachers and parents wil: be in- 
structed in the treatment and education of 
young children.——‘‘The average large 
pupil is brighter than the small one. 
There are small pupils who excel in their 
classes, but the general rule is that the 
larger, stronger, and heavier the pupil is, 
the higher will be his standing in school.” 
This is the conclusion on which may be 
drawn the results of the exper:ments car- 
ried on last year in Chicago schools by the 
‘members of the child study department. 
About 7,000 pupils were examined, the in- 
tention being to obtain statistics which 
could be used as a basis for comparison. 
The department is now busy tabulating 
the results drawn from a close examina- 
tion of the John Worthy school boys, and 
expects to make a comparison which will 
be of great interest. Dr. Smedley says: 
“The rule of a sound mind in a sound 
body has always been known, but never 
has it been so startlingly demonstrated as 
in our test. It works with mathematical 
accuracy.” The weight of the boys is 
greater than that of the girls up to the 
age of eleven years, when the reverse is 
true. At fifteen years the boys again be- 
come the heavier. In lung capacity the 
figures are striking. At the age of five 
years boys and girls are of almost the 
Same capacity. ‘inis holds true with a 
difference in favor of the boys until the 
fourteenth year, when the girls fail to 
make as rapid an increase as the boys. 
After the eighteenth year the lung ca- 
pacity of the male pupils is nearly twice 
that of the females. 

The Illinois Schoolmasters’ C'ub held 
its first. meeting of the school year in 
Peoria, October 5 and 6. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 


RALEIGH. Washington Duke of Dur- 
ham has given another $100,000 to the en- 
dowment of Trinity College. Mr. Duke’s 
gifts to Trinity College within this decade 
now amount to $500,000, and the gifts of 
the Duke family during this time amount 
to more than $600,000. This does not in- 
clude the amount given by Mrs. J. B. 
Duke of New York for a library building 
to be erected during the present year. 
Washington Duke has made larger gifts 
to Southern education than any other na- 
pe Southerner in the Southeastern 
states. 


TEXAS. 


GALVESTON. The school board has 
obtained money enough to repair four 
schoo! buildings with forty-four rooms, 
affording accommodations for eighty- 
eight classes by holding two sessions 
daily. Appeals have been sent out to all 
the large cities for funds. The four 
schools will open on Monday, October 22. 


IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 
CANADA. 


TORONTO. Public School Trustee 
Hodgson, chairman of the property com- 
mittee, says that, with the building of 
Bathurst-street school, if the board at its 
next meeting decides to go on with that 
work, there will be ample accommodation 
for all the city’s needs for school purposes 
for the next two years, at least. 


Carroll’s Geographical Series, “Around 
the World,” seems to be growing in popu- 
larity in all sections. The Morse Com- 
pany were very much pleased during the 
last month at the action of the St. Louis 
board of education, which had made a 
special appropriation of $6,000 for supple- 
mentary reading, as they put more than 


one-fourth of the whole amount into 
“Around the World,” books I. and IL, 
samples of the books having been sent to 
about seventy-five principals in St. Louis, 
and they received recognition through 
their merits, without any agency work. 

Those who know these books will ap- 
preciate the work of Miss Harriet Jerome, 
who was in collaboration with Superin- 
tendent Carroll and Miss Carroll in their 
preparation. Her death last summer has 
unfortunately delayed the issue of the 
third and fourth books of this series, 
which, however, will be forthcoming soon, 

Miss Jerome was a teacher of much lit- 
erary talent, and was in keen touch with 
the needs and tastes of children, and her 
loss will be very much regretted, 


N. BE. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

The English literature department of 
the New England Conservatory of Music 
is receiving special attention from the 
management, with a view to broadening 
the training of the students of music, so 
as to add to their varied accomplishments. 
The allied studies in the modern lan- 
guages are cultivated anew, not merely to 
qualify the graduates and under-gradu- 
ates to sing in other languages than their 
own, but to fit them for the highest 
grades of society, into which musicians 
are brought so constantly. The effort 
now made by the conservatory seeks to 
raise the standard of musical education. 
It is the application of the collegiate ang 
university idea to a specialty, the study 
of music. The implication is that many 
of the criticisms passed upon musicians 
hitherto are just, or, at least, deserving of 
consideration. The critics have said that 
musicians are narrow, the devotees of 
only one idea and form of culture. Rec- 
ognition is to be made of the fact that 
musicians of the higher grade must and 
will be required henceforth to meet the 
collegian on his own level of refinement 
and scholarship. Proficiency in playing 
an instrument, or in the use of the voice, 
will not suffice if the musician is a bad 
grammarian, unacquainted with the 
broader uses of his own language and lit- 
erature. 

Professor Charlton Black of Boston 
University and of the New England Con- 
servatory has spent the summer and 
early fall in Europe. He has returned 
and resumed his weekly lectures on Tues- 
days at one o'clock. The lectures are 
open to all the under-graduates, gratis. 
Special course students are urged to take 
advantage of these lectures; and also of 
the special courses in diction. Professor 
Black proceeds upon the principles stated 
by Professor Reuben P. Halleck of Yale 
University, who affirms that “it is better 
for the student to catch the general drift 
of literary thought than to study a large 
number of comparatively unimportant 
authors and to ignore the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. The majority of peo- 
ple never have time for the study of any 
but the masters. ... For the cultivation 
of the thinking powers, the study of the 
development of English literature may be 
made as serviceable as mathematics.’ 


The Most 
Comfortable Way 
To Travel. 


The greatest through passenger 
train service in America. 

The Lake Shore operates it between 
Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New York and Boston. 

The greatest fast mail line in the 
world—Chicago and New York. 

‘The Lake Shore operates it for the 
U. S. Government. 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Any Subscriber 


of the JouRNAL oF EpucaTIon who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
Somerset St.. Roston. 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
mMonTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 

NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
% Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Some New Books. 


Author. Publisher. 

Frye. Co., Akron, O, 
ae ng Edue’l Com , Boston. 
Hinsdale. American Book Comply, NY 


The EleMOnte OF Crew. Mace 
Gold Seeking om the Dalton Trail.................... Thomps»n. Little, Brown, & Co., Boston. 1.50 
Scouting for e. “ 1.00 
Flashes of Wit and Humor,............ccceeeceereeee Waters. Werner Pub. & Supply Co.,N. Y. 1.00 
Northern Goor is Harben. “ “ 1.00 
A Daughter Of Blanchard ae 1.50 
The ns Roosevelt. Century Company, N. Y. 1.50 
MISCELLANY. the pupils for making some queer mis- 


“What's that?” asked Derringer Dan, as 
he paused in astonishment to listen to the 
efforts of a parlor quartette. 

“That’s something taken from Wagner. 
What do you think of it?” 

“Well,” was the carefully-considered 
reply, “whatever it is, Wagner seems to 
be givin’ it up mighty hard.”—Werner’s 
Magazine. 


Mrs. Winslow’s ‘Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. -It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

“Can that prima donna reach a high 
note?” asked the man who didn’t know 
much about music. 

“A high note!” exclaimed the enthusi- 
astic manager. “I should say so. A hun- 
dred dollar bill is easy for her.’’—Wash- 
ington Star. 

Fond mother (listening to baby’s 
cries)—““What a sweet-toned voice she 
has, dear. She’ll be a splendid singer. 
We must send her to Italy and have her 
voice cultivated.” 

Brutal father—‘‘Send her now.’”’—Tit- 
Bits. 

“Yes, sir,” said the scholarly man, “I’m 
going to do it. I’m going to make 
Shakespeare popular—the reigning topic 
of the day.”’ 

“How?” 

“lm going to name a new game after 
him; a game in which the players wear 
the most astonishing costumes you ever 
saw.’’—Washington Star. 


A Frenchman was teaching in a large 
school, where he had a reputation among 


takes. One day he was taking a class 
which was rather disorderly. What with 
the heat and the troublesome boys, he was 
very snappish. Having punished several 
boys, and sent one to the bottom of the 
form, he at last shouted out in a passion: 
“Ze whole class go to ze bottom!” 


An old Scotch farmer, being elected a 
member of the school board, visited the 
school and tested the intelligence of the 
class by his questions. The first inquiry 
was:— 

“Noo, boys, can ony o’ you tell me what 
naething 

After a moment’s silence a small boy in 
a back seat arose and replied: — 

“It’s what an old iarmer gi’es ye for 
haudin’ his horse.”—Selected. 


It is the man who is in a hurry who 
complains that everybody is running into 
him, or stepping on his feet, or getting in 
his way. As for himself, he isn’t to blame 
—oh, no, not a bit of it. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

You may know of one or more teachers 
to whom you think the weekly visit of the 
Journal of Education would add pleasure 
to the school life and become an uplifting 
influence in the schoolroom. If so, send 
us the names on a postal. We will send 
free to these sample copies of the Journal 
of Education. 

If you care to solicit their subscriptions, 
please so state on your postal, and we will 
mail you our club rates and special dis- 
count to solicitors, which we will allow 
you if you secure one or more new sub- 
scriptions to the Journal of Education. 


At the End of ,Your Journey you will find é 


it a great convenience to go right overto . 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
? e to and ten fa St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Medina, N, Y.—As you are aware, Miss Foster has been elected at Elmiza. We have released ber, and are 
therefore, in immediate need of a good teacher Kindly recummend to us not to exceed three candidaies. We 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE: ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years. 136 Auditorium Building, CHICAGO.  —Posttions filled, 4,000. 
The Albert “Known Agency in the West, Vacancies fos ) Contral 
Agency. service guaranterd, ALBEEE, J Chicago 
B. F. CLARK | Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
AGEWCY. best schools in the West ....... CHICAGO. 


MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfieid St., Boston, Mass. 


, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other 
. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month, if 
can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For further information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The BDOCATORS’ EXCHANGE 
S ( R MERHO R TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and | best in U.S. Est, 1855. 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


3 E. 14th St, N. Y. } Managers. 
EVERETT O. FISK & OU., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free, 


4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. ave., Washington. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St. West, Toronto. 414 Century Bidg., Minneapo 
533 Oooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bidg., San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los 


BRIDGE 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 
Correspondence is invited, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, 8 lists, 
and other teachers to onions, schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 


of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 
Recommends superior Teachers. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 
Hus filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


Taachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


of Schoolhouses. 


Interior Decoration 


By WALTER GILMAN PAGE, Artist, 
Member of Boston School Committee. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


Of special 

value to teachers 
interested 

in the 

: artistic decoration 
of their 
schoolrooms, 
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NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN Drs Mores, lowa. 


‘ i We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
Winship in every part of the country. ; 


Teachers’ 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agen cy. AKRON, OHIO. WM. F. JARVIS, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
GRAIMIIATICAL CAUTIONS. A concise and comprehensive arrange- 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exercises affording the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 
these cautions. By James F. WILLIs, Instructor in English Grammar. Paper 
price, 25 cents. 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 
By James F. Wituis. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval- 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 
become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming 
Paper; price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, 
CHICAGO: 


BOSTON : 


3 Somerset Street, 


203 Michigan Avenue. 
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, of Title. AN AGE 
t Stuc ppearance and scholarship. conbege graduate is preierre¢ a norma! raduate o 
he some experience will be acceptable. Her work will be the same as that assigned to Miss Foster on the enclosed \ 
‘ing rong to take full charge of the rbetorical work of the school. Salary, g60v. 
Telegrom.—Make immediate personal application, Medina, English, history, five hundred. - i 
nts. I have received the Medina agape Thank yee for your good work for me,—Miss Scofield, Sept. 8. 
* We have engaged Miss Scofield. She seems to fill the requirements in every particular. I only hope she will 
n- prove as satisfactory as Miss Gay, whom you sent us a year. ago.—Supt. Armstrong, Sept. 10. i 
r to THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY...........C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Great American Educators. 


By A. E. WINSHIP, 


Editor Journal of Education. 


Price, 50 cents. 


A FEW OF THE MULTITUDE OF TESTIMONIALS FROM 
THOSE WHO HAVE READ THE BOOK. 


Presipent JOHN L. BARROWS, D.D., LL.D.,! J. 


Oberlin College : 
It will be an inspiration to every American 
teacher who reads it. 


Dr. D. WALLER, Jnr., Principal Normal School, 
Indiana, Pa. : 

The History of Educatien is a formidable ele- 
ment to most young teachers. This book, while 
serving the cause of education, is also promoting 
patriotism by presenting information of great 
Americans not sufficiently known, and it, is con- 
tributing to the building of character by present- 
ng high ideals. 


J. W. STEARNS, Professor Pedagogy, University 
of Wisconsin : 

It 18 gratifying to find such a volume as Win- 
ship’s** Great Awerican Educators” in your“ Great 
Americans” series, indicative of the new spirit 
with reference to education; and these briet 
sketches reveal to young readers out of what pri- 
vations, self-denial, and struggles came the men 
and women who shaped the institutions whose 
guidance they enjoy. Just for this contrast alone 
of the beginning and the close of this century the 
volume is worth knowing: and for a good many 
more things besides. 


SUPERINTENDENT D. L. BARDWELL, Bingham- 
n: 


I wish to thank you for the pleasure and inspira- 
tion gained from its pages, and to congratulate 
ou on the high order of work you have done. 
May the day hasten when every teacher in our coun- 
try shal! be familiar with the story you have told 
so simply and so effectively. 


JASON E. HAMMOND, State Superintendent of 
Michigan: 

I like the book very much, especially since it 1s 
written in an attractive form for young teachers. 
It will afford me great pleasure to give it a word of 
commendation wherever I have an opportunity. 


, Principal Lock Haven, Pa, 
ormal Schoot: 

I read, the same évening I received it, the copy 
of the “‘ Great American Educators,” and I was so 
well pleased with it that I felt like sitting down 
and writing a letter of congratulation to Dr Win- 
ship for writing so good a k. When I come to 

lan for next year! hope to make it a required 
Book in the course of professional reading. 


M. V. O'SHEA, University of Wisconsin: 

I have received the copy of Winuship’s ‘‘ Great 
American Educators’ which you were kind 
enough to send me for examination. I have had 
the pleasure of reading it, and I am glad to be able 
to say that I think it wasa happy idea to have this 
book prepared. I agree with you fully that the 
average teacher is not at all familiar with the 
lives of the great educators of our own country, 
who have done so much to determine our present 
educational policy; and no reading should be of 

reater interest or profit to a teacher than this. I 

lieve, too, that pope in the higher grades 
should become familiar with the great men in edu- 
eation as well as those in other walks of life. Iv 
seems to me the book is prepared in a way to en- 
list the interest and attention of pupils and 
teachers. 
STATE SUPERINTENDENT MASON 8S. STONE, cf 

Vermont: 

I have read with delight “Great American 
Educators,” and, like everything Mr. Winship 
does, it 1s clear, bright, and entertaining. 


G. M. D. ECKELS, Principal Shippensburg, Pa. 
Normal School : 

‘Great American Educators” by Winship is a 
great book. It should be in every school and 
teacher's library in the country. The work is ex- 
tremely interesting from beginning to end, and 
will be read eagerly by all pupils in the public 
schoois who are old enough to understand its con- 
tents. This book will assist greatly in giving to 
the youth that which is most important in his 
education, p: oper ideals of life. 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK CO. . 


- WABASH AVE., OHICAGO. 


“ One of the most helpful books on the subject published.” 
—Svurr. Tuomas M. Springfield, Mass. 


Nature Study by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


** Nature Study by Months seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— 
Hon. Frank A. Hut, Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. 


Best Work Yet Written. 


‘“* Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.” — 
Carotyy D. Woop, Nature Supervisor, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


The manual! lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. 


. BOSTON: 3 Somerset St. 


Teachers 


SHOULD HAVE 


FOSTER’S ‘ Historical ‘ Outline ‘ Manual. 


Clear. 


Concise. 


Comprehensire. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT for 
Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 


{ 1. Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 
- Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 


Admirable 


Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 


Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 


Movements toward Confederation. 


2 
3. 
4. 
Features 5 All Important Treaties made by the United States. 
7. 


Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Production. 


Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Publishers. 
ONIUERSITY 
PUBLISHING} 


COMPANY e New Yorks 


N. B. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
SSS 


«++ Boston, Mass. 


ANGU AGES ! For Self-Study, } 
School Use, &c. 
Cortina’s Method ‘complete) 
French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons,’ $1.50. 
French Sample, 8 lessons, 30c. 
Awarded First Prize Columiian Exposition. { 


10 Records, any language, $10) circulars, | 
) 


other Text and imported Spanish Books. ( 


Cat. of oth: 
R. D. Cortina Academy of Languages, 44 W. 34th St., N.Y. 


Wanted ~ 
Educated Representatives 


FOR OLIVER & BOYD’S OBJECT LESSON CARDS. 
These cards are designed to illustrate the uses 
of various substances and objects in the Vege- 
table, Animal, and Mineral Kingdoms. ‘Their 
peculiar feature is that, instead of giving #ic- 
tures of what is presented, real specrmens of 
Raw Produce, Manufactu Articles, and 
Minerals are fixed to the Cards, thus forming 


A Miniature Museum. 


They fill a long-felt want in all grades of 
school work and meet the requirements of the 
most progressive teachers. 

Apply for Agents’ Terms. 
HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store. 


ature, su e for publication in 
AUTHORS form,are required by an established 
SEEKING house. Liberalterms. No:charge for 
A honorable treatment. “ BO 


examination. Prom 
PUBLISHER | 141 Herald, 23d Street, New York. 


Ss,” 
HOME The University of Chicago 
STUDY offers over 225 elementary and coliege 
courses by correspondence in 28 of 
its Departments, including Pedagogy, History, the 
Languages, English, Mathematics, Physiography, 
Zoblogy, Physiolo . Botany, etc. Instruction is 
personal. University credit is granted for college 
courses successfully completed. Work may begin 
atanytime. Forcircular address 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


eow (Div. P), 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


pas ORANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO 
Course jor Su; Musicin Public . 
Actual experience in public school music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage. 
ments. For circulars apply to 

Miss E. Crane, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


M4*- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw. 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter S8t., ton 
G. H. Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial! attention is callea 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal, 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, - A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 
rate NOBMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal. . P. BEOKWITSs. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WeEsTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For catalogues address 
CHABLEs 8. CHAPTIN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircusuRe, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
jonw GQ. TrowPson. Princinal 


To Subscribers. 


In order to place the JouRNAL oF 
Epucation within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss oF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shal! be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special] inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCKIPTION DEPT., 


New ENGLAND Co, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Valuable Desk Books for Teachers. 


PREPARING TO READ: 
Or The Beginning of School Life. 


By Mary A. Spear, State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa.; with over 300 Draw- 
ings by D. R. Aucssure. Boards, price, 
50 cents. 


With this book in hand no teacher need fail in 
teaching reading with eminent success, whatever 
book she uses with the pupils. ._The author begins at 
the foundation, and tells just what pereestice 
should be made at home; following this with the 
preparation at school. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. 
Common Animal Forms. 


By Crarapet Gruman. Boards. 
illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


She gives in this book the outlines of what she has 
found it practicable to attempt with children. Each 
‘-lesson”’ is in two parts,—one in large print, con- 
sisting of statements of children’s observations, 
often in their own language; the other in smaller 
print, consisting of explicit directions to the teacher, 
and additional facts. These directions instruct the 
teacher as to what materials, specimens, etc., are to 
be used, where such materials may be procured, and 
how they should be handled, 


RECREATION QUERIES 
In United States History, with Answers. 


By Pror. C. L. Grouper, State Normal 
School, Kutztown, Pa. Cloth. Price, 50 
cents. 


Fully 


THE ESSENTIALS of GEOGRAPHY: 
The Continents. 
With Perforated Maps for Slate Drawing. 


By G.C. Fisner, Superintendent of Schools, 
Pawtucket, R. I. Boards. Price, 30 cents. 


This is one of the best aids to the teaching of Geog- 
raphy ever published. 


NATIVE TREES: 
A Study for School and Homie. 


By L. W. Russet, Providence, R. I. Il- 
lustrated. Price, 30 cents. 


The author has written about trees as he has seen 
= rambles, in town and country. 
8 wholly unlike anything that has ever before 
been published on this Subject. 


QUEER QUESTIONS 
And Ready Replies. 


By S. Grant Ourpuant. Handsomely 
bound in cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


SCHOOL - KEEPING: 


How To Do It. 


By Hiram Orcutt, LL.D. Cloth. Price, 
75 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: 
208 Michigan Avenue. 


BOSTON : 
Somerset Street 


We supply all the Publishers’ School Books at Lowest 


Wholesale Prices. 


Our General Catalogue of School and College Text-Books, containing Net and 
Mailing Prices and a Telegraphic Code, mailed gratis on application to 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 
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